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STATE ASSOCIATION AT WASHINGTON. 





HE proceedings of the State Teachers’ | ington Female Seminary, anc Trinity Hall, 
Association have been published in the | all flourishing seats of learning. lhe 
ScHooL Journat from the _ beginning. | county itself, the first organized after the 
Those who desire to acquaint themselves | Declaration of Independence, just one hun- 
with the work of this body can find therein | dred years old, is famous for its thrifty, 
a full history. At first the reports were | energetic, intelligent people, and for the 
rather brief, but for a good many years they | interest that has always been taken in the 
have been very full, embracing the papers | establishment and support of good schools. 
read and the discussions almost verdatim. | Until within a few years, the town had no 
In recognition of its services, Zhe Journal | railroad communication with the rest of the 
was formally made, many years ago, before | State, and hence the late meeting was the 
the present Editor was connected with it, first the Association ever held in it; but the 

| 

| 





the official organ of the Association. It | hearty welcome received and_ kindness 
has tried hard to fulfill this function and | shown by the people will doubtless cause the 
to deserve the honor. As an exampie of | visit to be repeated at an early day. 
its efforts in this direction and of its devo- The Local Committee, under the ener 
tion to the interests of teachers, it takes | getic chairmanship of Dr. Hays, President 
pride in calling attention to the present | of Washington and Jefferson College, had 
number, containing the proceedings of the | made all needed preparation for the meet- 
late meeting of the State Association at | ing. The boarding accommodations were 
Washington. As will be seen, its columns | ample and at reasonable rates, the Town 
are packed full of this matter from cover to | Hall answered very well as a place to hold 
cover. No educational body in this coun- | the sessions, and tke local expenses were all 
try has what it does so fully or so carefully | generously met from a fund contributed by 
reported, or so conveniently placed in a | the citizens. The promises made to induce 
form that will remain permanent for all the | the Association to go to Washington were 
coming generations. It need not be said | more than fulfilled. 
that Zhe Journa/ has incurred both trouble The meeting was considered one of the 
and expense in preparing this report ; the | largest ever held by the Association. The 
only return it asks is that the teachers of the | meetings at Philadelphia, at West Chester, 
State will stand by it, as it endeavors to | at Greensburg, and perhaps at a few other 
stand by them. places, were larger; but the meeting at 
Washington, the place in which the Asso- | Washington must be classed among the 
ciation held its late meeting, is the county | largest. We have not the roll of members 
seat of Washington county. It is noted for | before us as we write, but we think a major- 
its culture and refinement. Here are located | ity of the counties in the State were repre- 
Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- | sented by their leading teachers and school 
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officers. Of course, however, the 
the Association was made up of m 
from the counties nearest to the pl 


meeting— Washington, Allegheny, 


Greene, etc. 


The programme of exercises was 


one. It was properly varied, an 


in the main were such as the times: 
ing forward for discussion. The foll 
criticism of the Philadelphia Led, 
neither in point nor in good taste, 
give it in order that those interested 
see what a staid old newspaper 


Ledger says about them. 
The Zedger considers that 


School Question’ is of far less importa 
to more than half of all the children in th 
schools than the low school question ; 


to say, What shall be done to put 
1¢ primary schools forward in 


+ 
L 


more efficient manner than the 


t 


Until this question is answered, 


t 
progress of primary pupils in 


R’s’ will remain one of the 


Mistakes of our Present Sch 


makes it necessary to add to th 


] . 1. ] 
other address one word 
‘ 


this way: ‘Qur Public Schools 


[limited ]. 


‘‘At yesterday’s session one of 


line teachers thought his own t1 
of the Association well sp¢ 
\ Plea for the Study « 


on the day before another mas« 


pied part of the session with an 


i 


Che Hero, Recognized and 


nized.’ It will be seen at a 


fT. Tee 6) 7 ] ] +) + 
ellectively these exceedingly pertinen 


profitable line of study and method 


teaching for the vast majority of 


children who never get beyo 
What could be more to the 


’ 1 


‘Esthetics’ and the ‘ Unrecogniz 
When will these teachers’ assemb! 
down to the vital questi®n upo! 


schooling of more than sixty 


the pupils depends ?”’ 


If the ‘*masculine’’ who wri 


torials for the Ledger would 
to attend one of the meetings 


ciation, | 


questions he considers so important 


a just proportion of attention. 


We were not present at the meeti 


tem does in reading, writing and ar 


{ 
I Esthe 


will advance the inquiry into 


he would ascertain that 
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wing 


Hig 
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Thursday morning, and had not there 


the opportunity of listening to many o 


papers or discussions, or of ca 
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the spirit of the occasio1 W 
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1881. } STATE TEACHER 


« WASHINGTON, Pa., July 28, 1881. 
Dr. J. P. WICKERSHAM, silk, 

Dear Sir:—A selected few of your many 
friends have constituted you the First life- 
member of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania. 

They beg you to accept this as an expression 
‘llas asmall 
token of their appreciation of your long and de- 
‘es in the cause of popular education. 
Very truly yours, 

I. S. GEIST, V. H. SHELLEY, 

S. A. BAER, MONTGOMERY, 

N. C. SHAEFFER {. Houck, 

JESSE NEWLIN, P. McCASKEY, 

G. W. WEIss, A. M. PASSMORE. 

The addresses in memory of S. S. Halde- 
man, John S. Andrew 


Burtt. delivered at the last session, wer 


of their high personal regard, as ws 


voted servi 


ana? ht oe 
- 


culiarly appropriate. The Association could 


hardly lose three other members more dis- 
tinguished, more useful, or who would be 
more lamented 

It is only just to add that the success of 
the meeting was n unly owing to Deputy 
Superintendent Hou the affable and effi 


cient chairman of the Executive Committee. 
President Newlin occupied the chair with 
dignity, preserved excellent order 
;, and de spat hed 


throughout all the sessio 


the business prom] tly. 


>o < 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


-sseventh Annual Session of the 


A ociation 
| 


figs Twenty 
Pennsylvania State Teachers S 
was called to order in the Town Hall at Wash- 
ngton, Pa., at 2 p. m. on Tuesday, the 26th of 
July, 1881, by the President, JEss—E NEWLIN, 
j., of Schuylkill county. 

he exercises were opened by Rev. J. R. 
JOHNSTON, D. D., of the United Presbyterian 


church, who read from the second Epistle to 


est 


1 > 


limothy, ii. 15-26, and offered prayer. 
Miss MAry P. Hays, of Allegheny City, sang 
Janet’s Choice,” after which Superintendent 
E. W. Mouck, of Washington county, deliv- J 


ered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Wr. President, Ladies an wtlemen: To me | 
has been assigned the pleas ming you 
to the hearts and homes Washing 
ton and Washington county. , with an 





lesignate our 


invidious turn tor criticis 
\\ 








coul seat as /ttle Was although we | 
may be small when contrasted with the wealth and | 
population of the capital of our country, we shall be 
able, I doubt not, ere you bid our hospital le homes 
farewell, to prove to you that we are not animated by 
that littleness of mind and heart which would prompt | 
| 


us to th 
are not great only “in that 
Here, beneath the classic shades of the A/ma Alater 


of so many of our country’s great and good—here, | 


performance of a mean action, and that we | 


trange spell —a name.” 


S’ ASSOCIATION, Si 


where our Blaines, our Ewings, our Ac! 
McKennans, our Hopkins, our Gows, an 


list of others so well known to fame and 

bibed those principl I ! 
and drank deep draughts from that Pi 

which were ever after an inspiration to d 

‘in the world’s br | field of battle 

within sight and sound of the home of t 
stitution—the beloved and lament ] 

you welcome—w m¢ ! 


our hearts 
This, fellow-teachers, is the first tim 


} 





tion fh convene 
county—the first county organized in the Ke 
State after the Declaration I , 
we hope tl it m ot 
semble in our n t W hat 
heartily ] me I hat IY 
recollections of tl ll in 
elect our county your f meet 
remote future, and that . n 
history of As 1 the 
hail pear thn Wa l t \\ 
county educator h ‘ y time 
you 
; I 21d that w I ! t ! 
sequent to tl! Declarat ' t 
ganization being ef | March 28, 1781, 
hundred years ago, and it may ’ 
social ar [ p | tory that early 
been interwoven with that I 
€ t . Phe venel 1 t ' ‘ I ; 
in this place e of the 
den of the | ‘ ! father { 
of 1 n t , 
proof that the ty erit 
ure of their devotior W ton Ar 
which Washington Colle nated, 
in 1787, and from that « eriod in 
this has continuously been ty n 
emanated a constantly widen 1d in 
ence for good The Car A ' 
which sprang Jefferson College, certain] 
most flouri hing and s essful tnstitutior 
in the then remote West, had its origin in 1791 
until its consolidation with Washington, 
unceasing stream « t vho | 
petual witness of racter of the w , 
Thousands from almost ever t 
the sun, scatter tl ' nin 
life, look back wit ffect ite remembran 
Alma Wat on the ] ic h I in Cano! 
Previous to th late , ‘ r. th ‘ 
istence at least thre ciass ind 
which, howsoever primitive t I 
their resources and equipment 
in the cause of liberal edu ior many 
most men of the times received tl 
training in them l lam yf in 
and McMillan, ! t | 
Washington cour , 1 rs in | 
ing and religion. The impet riven 
accomplished by these apostl f ft 
their colleagues in t Ider , 
puted nor forgotten 
And not only h we the viden f 
for, and an interest in the cause of education t 
le ¢ t ‘ } 


sent, but we are able to point with pride 

successful institutions of learning at prese! 
operation amongst us, 
which are now united under one 








A 
| 
| 
, 








management, and retai 
ymbined title of Washingt 


9O worthily and successiuily 
pi of the separat | , we 
it ! siu ind ¢ l D t 
jetierson Aca emy, tocal t I i 
in n Fema Seminary, and I 
cat mn this piace Keach of tl 

>p i ft 1S ing a WO! { 

tl c reditabie to those ll I 

to ts of tl u in 


In the field of common 


have accomplished much of wh 


Here in Washington i 


for many years has been a pride and 
citizens of the town. And jt y pl 
have been in years gone by, they 
cau to be proud of it as at pr 

the efficient principal and his no | 
assistants now In Cnaarge of tt » 
hela City, where they have recently 





the most com} lete and thore ugh \ 
in the West. At Canonsburg and at 
the county are there schools quit 


crown all in this held, we have with 
the flourishing town of California, t 
School of the Tenth Normal Distr 
ti yunties Of Fayette, Greene, Son 
ington I his flourishing Institution fe 
te wa rst estabil I 
y », and was torn y an 
by t State in 1874. | t | 
il i iul Management it 

tion, presenti yea Ol t 

duation y ol N 
5 It | y 
‘ 79, O35 ‘ ) , 
( or 60, 25; Cl I 
Ww y S | nie Ad i I vi 
y 5 oe lady, t ‘ ; 
yes ul heid « 

Normal Scl 5 L he 
: $55; for the | nt yeal 
I ( é . t ) 
“ t I WY il al ull i 
I ears, in the increa l 
S tl t ul i 
lec or source of St | ft 
boring count Mat of it ! 


I I IS, It er, a great w 
[ ne iO! r common s¢ 
in n I ( nal pt 
y ould propel ( py 
C I there re mal 
I I must confess that they 


the part of t¢ ers, and school 
Not it there is any wide-spr 

( f popular education, On t 

thin t! we, 1 people, appre 
calculable worth of the “ Peo; 

o il has not kept pace with our 


works with our faith 
Amongst us, however, are mat 


true missionary spirit of self-sacrifice ¢ 


ur pending and being spent in t 
are, and have been, giving stalwart 
Many who long to place our noble « 
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Sea 


nan 


- 








eae te 











Berrips: - 


J oe 8 Rr. 


“ara 


ao 


Sen it Len at raed 








1 has claimed 


= 
f 


have not been 


three of whom we wet! ustly proud—Halde- 

man, one of the lights of the philological world, 

surtt of Pittsburgh, and Ermentrout of Berks, to 

hom fitting tributes lb ffered at a proper 
tim< 

Che I -cutl ( } te have ndeavored 

to provid od programm 1 think it will 

tisfaction. The pap ire upon live 

d musk and I 1d \ | Vary the exe! 

s: and altogether we have a good prospect 

for a successful sessio1 t only remains to go 


elements 


h we ex- 





nrollment, wt 
Rs ae } 


p t will be better attended to here thanat York. 
We will now take p the programme, and try 
to show that we appreciate the cordial welcome. 
Dr. GEo. P. H AY wa | | 1pon and said 
in reference to the | ( ld partment that 
the local committ by way of « iple to othe 
1 . had l ea I lo t expenses 
rn coll 7e was open to the 5 ition, but if 
the attendance was as la to-day indicated 
had no hall of sufficient capa there is 
one that will hold two to th: hundred, and it 
at our disposal. The people of the town are 
lad to have you here, and will try tomake you 


yrtable. 


coimil 


Committee 
) ig absent, the fol wing gentlemen were ap- 
Pp BAER, Reading; 
JOSEPH P. ANDREWS ttsburgh; E. W. Mouck, 
| for 


Three members of the Enrollin 





yinted in their pla S. A 








Washington. A rece wa 1ien taken the 
; 

purposs of enrollin y those present, of which a 
large number took a i ily 

Vice President S. H. PRATHER, of Venango, 

took the chair, and duced President NEW 
LIN, who read the fe \ y 

INAUGI L.DDRI 
Lad ae ne) I of logy for 
} th po } t nad y n iS 
mt it 4 ! vledged rht of t 

] isyivania St i Association to m 

mand 1 | tuty It mem rs to 

Cherefor in vith your direction 

y submission, |] you alike honored 

ient I wou ver, most willingly 

ik I nh any res] } | appear to instruct 

or si t: but att i icational exist 

ten i on an ¢ l ei nen ought to 

have decided opini wh, | exercise the 

greatest fre ym in |] I t n lhe most 

hostile t will not fy 1 trenethen th 

we points of the systen ffectively as he who is 

most interested in its suc 

It is the practi n th \ ciation that the Presi 

dent on taking the « ill deliver an inaugural ; 

an s he is given the v t latitu in the selection 

of his subject, the occasion is usually considered an 

opportune one to make a retrospect of the entire 

educational] field, and take an inventory of the ad 

vantages gained, and st S al ed, and review 

th rs made, so that I ie bett surround 

ur iS I ssary to avoid in the 

ture a similar unprofi | xpendi- 


all know how mind works 
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up n ! 
Strenetn 





own 





—- 


6.1) : f 4] i Raa ‘ 


in th | ( 


through the rency of tl \ i 


tion of t hing It 
influenc 


“he rat of omney r 
he rat t 


and gradin f tl ols, by t vast 
ment in scl 
And sO! yf th | { T lat | I 


tions of | rl 





sc! ol omce LY res] ul , il t 
is they are t 
mount duty of this A yciat t 
lar mind on the nature and object f int t 
ture, and tl I I al { l 

that the 
mended, 
advancen 


While much has been n remains t 


shaping school legislation, tl 


rtable school-hou f ¢ mast with ti 


comf{i 





modious and hat me edif f 
securing ther 


stituted, with more satisfactory results, for th t 
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L 
, , — ‘3 ha ie : +} } 2 ont I 
ness and severity of the old-time hoolmast : work 1 l wn 1 and what ! 
| in the improvement of teachers and their bi I | i vS a l 
: , ’ . 
7 ciation by the public, are acknowledged by al ro] men 
i ) pro} 
BE by none more than our Ex tive ¢ mitt tions 1 
programme abounds in knotty nt icl I t] 
i High School Question,” “ Do We ¢ Ar 
Nd < 
i ] Schools a Suc ; W I \ 
I I t y r con erator r P 
t n un 
- yl ' 1] 
wi Vi t the I | 
if, ils to nd off 
‘ higher fields of 
t ri } ges, the! y I : 
that it 1 1p for them to ¢ ! P 
y : : . - 
i nowledge of the lar G 
i facts ar lis m I 
ip . pi } 
‘ ¥y, irom obj I i 1 t 
‘i , 
\ ir chi I L\ 
y tolerable loa 2 ish, ’ 
‘ , 
i 5 Heer: 
; Ihe ) t I c + 
4 thr h it mast \ 
: : 
j to kno eve 
i . 
3 ~ or I { 
I t better t I 
t ( Ce t el 
yt very V ] L | { I 
Li " 
‘ i el I ibie t rit ' 
& 
t rn ey é 
’ 
. 
Fy 
ui ; 5] 
e r U1 i br I I 
* ’ r le t Y I : 
0 Make hast ‘a 
foun n y l ov 
i ut ers to do? H G 
i ‘ now P 
t they taught what ; 
+ 7 
} ving r the | rand expe! \ ‘ 
' t cost Stu Mill | 
: y nowlng \ 
' 
1 point, a 
j mpletene ! red by t 
: | I cc n 
’ 
| If t f rty insists t 
: n | their pr ys rel “ 
ft ¥ + 
- ‘, i ul 
17 : t | 
th ' ! | . 
ot ‘ len I ] tl t w r 
; 
: mm OS, A \ ! 
Wf } ] 
' cnowledge, ] t f the ! 
he 1 a } , 
lants, of the | i s t 
i ilrement f life, etc., 
that much valuable mental ! 
by {ror tl which the ) | 
i ‘ +} ‘ Ass f ] 
at I things which he will pr ibly 
2 or us¢ f,in fine, he wants | child to obser 
tudy nomena more thoughtfully, and t 
X ye and hand more skillfully, he m 


} that t first party shall permit t t ! t t t ¢ I 


gZ nat iT 1 the text-book the u 
pu 1 easily master when mil ! wher 
pal ; 1 his reasoning powers ire better deve 
If he will permit this, the conscientiou nd i t I ] , they 
gent t her will not keep his boy of nine y lt they 
/ y over an elementary geography, when t t to read é 
glob { a wall-map he can make the sub ctic 
intelligible, and decidedly more interesting. Othe: n tal rithmeti \ 
yranches, ditto. t r i m 
[t is unquestionably true that much of ow nn 
‘ 
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education, Is not a large proportion of the absentee- 
ism of our large cities traceable to the inflexibility of 
the graded system ? 

Is it not possible 
may be 
that grade may get 


the course in every grade 
at the average pupil of 





made so com] 
able of comprehend 
rene ral ele mentary 


ing, and thus lay a foundation 
knowledge, upon which the special k 
ion or handicraft may be 


nowle dge needed 


| 
in any contemplated profe 

reared ? How then, can the latter be accomplished 
without uniformity instruction? How can we 
make our grad tem so elastic that the young 
man who is ambitious to take respectable rank in the 


mercantile or mechanical pursuits may have equal 
chance with him who is preparing for a literary cr 
prof 


Notwith 


appreciate the superiority of the graded schools over 


: mal 
essionai Career fr 


tanding the defects named, we all highly 





the ungraded. In school affairs, as in human affairs, 

ne are perfect No one can glance over the edu 
cational history of thi tat without coming to the 
conclusion that we have made wonderful progress 
during the last quarter of a century in obtaining fair 
results from our publi hools, and especially our 
graded hool W t not be discouraged when 
\ uneducat n perficial men members of 
the school boards, and incompetent and inexperienced 
teachers in our schools, whose large pretensions and 
want of judgment lead them to imitate larger cities in 
their courses of study Nor must we lapse into a 
state of contentment and satisfaction when we listen 
to the encomiums so generously stowed upon the 


common schools of our great State. Rather should 
} 


we ask ourselves the question, Are the schools ac- 
complishing all that in this age might be rightfully 
1 of them? than review what 


expected they have done 








toward training t intellect, developing the moral 
character, and thereby elevating the standard of in- 
telligence among a self-governing people. 


Vice President PRATHER differed from the 

chiefly in his belief 

that we should require some study for the sake 

of mental discipline, rather than for the facts 
learned, or their immediate practical use. 

Dr. JEFFERS, of New Wilmington, said it was 


> + 
President's conclusions, 





very important to the children which side 
teachers take on one question raised by the 
inaugural. It is claimed that we must devote 


nearly the whole time to the fundamental 
branches, so that our youth may be so thor- 
ough in these that they cannot forget them. 
This is a fallacy, because there is nothing we 
will not forget if unused for a considerable time. 
It is not necessary to keep children upon the 
three R's till they are fifteen; a solid fow- ia- 
tion is sufficient—what will enable them to re- 
cover their knowledge when needed for use, 
without much trouble. He did not argue that 
all the ‘‘ologies’’ should be put into the public 
schools; pupils are apt to think they know all 
about the sciences when they have learned a 
few facts, and we often develop conceit, and 
waste time and money with little profit. There 
should be a medium course for the common 
school, marked out by teachers who are not 
only masters of themselves and their schools, 
but of the art of persuading Directors to do as 
they wish. 

The discussion was suspended at this point, 
and on motion of Dr. HAys, it was agreed to 
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charge 25 cents admission to-morrow evening, 
excepting the holders of membership tickets. 

Prof. JOHN C. DOoLANn, of Pittsburgh, the 
read the following paper on 


MENTAL SCIENCE AS THE BASIS OF TEACHING. 


Che object of the following paper is t Iss t 
subject tear go trol tl | 
line of ion assul ft 
ing proposit : First, B 


command the respect 














must be based upon the ples of 

Second, Teachers m Li tand th 

as to ap] tell tly tl ly 
the scho 

Che truth th propositi is t 
need demonstration; and they are here st 
much to indicate what is intended to be ] 
suggest con ion t \ 
partial co1 eration of 

I vel { emo l 
ot mel l scienc I I 
ry al ( ent { l t 
exi mi ) l t I t l 
in hil nsti in, the I ! 
sym] hy to the mal I I 
a fellow-bein But the ! 

d loped { 

and they have not 

To teach lence 15, to n xtent, t 
the brain I t 

whose olu ’ ai 
knowles | é H r 
faculty, fu l I ten 
brain is t t of } 
after ordinary vital function h et 
ulty is the power of using this e1 

and function is th 
system is the | \ 

being that n W h tl ! 

The result of t é ’ 
physical action If any rl 
i rbs an und energy 
hers must ‘ 
r th i t | 
phy ( I ( 
the 
I 
for as y Sal 
This part he wishes to distr t ! 
tual faculties, so as to prod highe 
developm<¢ nt of each consistent wit that { ery 
other. And since he desir verfect « ' 
his design is di ition tov 
of faculty. 

On examining, he finds that each higher 
pends for its efficiency, upo1 ne or mor 
which lie below it. The imagination, 
depends s ely upon the wer faculties for | the 
material out of which it for ts mental 
The will depends upon the f lIties which ] " 
it for both the quality and the quantity of its power 


The reasoning faculties depend 


the ideational upon the perceptive; and the perceptive 
upon the senses—the link which binds si t 
objective nature. 

But, although the development the | r 
ulties is made possible only by the previous develoj 
ment of the lower; still, if all this energy be ex 


pended upon the lower faculties, no act or devel 


ment of the higher would og sible, there being n 


upon the ideational; 


“a2 Sa aes 
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~er 


energy to perform it Hence the necessit I 
ng mer ng with the lower faculti ol I 
4 each th requisite mount nergy I 

' nd of carrying the remai pw 1 for 

opi nt of higher faculti \ 








, on t br rception rn J I 
pe! I it touch, ¢ lor, o1 nv ¢ I 
4 property that may p Whe1 
fe t eptuor ! I ( irom tl I t 
I for An ide I l 
ae ( I t 1 1 group of! « 
i ; 
, Qiy ide t } er } \ 
y t f ch per ntion } | ‘ 
¥ teaching. Object ‘ 
our h scl nd coll vhere t 
o) ne than in our war hoo! If t 
/ ré rsé our h I che l n | 
» have less ground to accuse « . , 
1 tior verty nd instead of ng ¢ é 
9 pre mple ic y a course of ¢ t | 
y col mmen¢ t once to ad I I \ t 
Le with the higher facult \ rt f 
y 1 verty of ncept udegement, re V I M 
j But hough i or t t 
t for beginners, care n n that 
I tor r. As soon nt nu é 
pie! pre my] i 
: me! nd complex ik ( 
\ forn An 1S roup ¢ 
f \ « ept mental creat 
in | s of several f 
I \ cor pt theref ( 
; and |] no exact antity n teri nat 
f But me W t pel us to fol t 
Sivé nv t upwal n t 
incre mplexity of cor ts till 
in t n, we V e tn furt I I 
' part our subject I turl { I 
tical f the schoc n t 
prir volved in its perfor \ 
: trate t earit { these princip! \ 
: . iT] f } ' 
‘ wo we Will US¢ l sul \ { 
reading And first, with regar t ( 
; child’s first attempt to writ 11 
cell tal plac 1 the brain in « ( t 
‘ line tr upon the board or slat Cher 
: track of easy motion established in t 
tr ' h ever iperie = 1 tends yt ( 
future kinetic energy along its own char 
} other things being equal, it will « oO A for tt 
Noe! established, it is almost i possible to char t I 
our attempt to do so, we are compelled to cr I ther 
re-cross the old and beaten track so repeatedly, 
the tendency to follow it is so strong, that the ! t r pr r | rer 
but few who have sufficient will power and perseve t to; t 
ance to push their efforts tosuch an extent as to esta to t f tl t lett 
lish the w form so fully that it shall not be me i 
by the rhe will may struggle bravely fora time, | 1 tt 
but it labors under such disadvantages as t mpel 
it t mpromise on a form partaking both a ti 
model and the result of the first effort with t 
te For this reason, proper mechanical appliances shoul < 


be used to assist the child in his first efforts. At least n tl t tract Ay 


lettersgqhould be graven in th rd | much t n Hing 
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as it promotes the vi habit of accumulating de 
tached ideas without 1 rd to either classification or 
logical relatior till ich ¢ | may be done in this 
way fore the re ning ‘ vel 1. And 
as a nton neglect of re t f ental dis 
der which t comes so in 
curable, it t ! $s ld be spared 
to evelop the power an t refi tion as soon 
as the capabiliti f tl l I] mit 
And last, with 1 | re ng over the 
m ct of 1 ry] ! t sig] nd pronouns 
I them cor tly when recog1 e will dwell 
briefly upon modulation, or the psychological basis of 
reading. 
| most general the deepest-rooted fault in 
! ng nd that wl haps the most difficult 
to correct, is the habit of igh monotone 
I} defect prevails ( I ttention 1s given 
to taking in the w than t ecting upon the 
1d and relations which tl! re intended to ex 
re Che reader being fully occupied with ideation, 
has even more than he can attend to on the side of 
receptivity, and he is therefore too much encumbered 
to g1 Iree play to \ ntary ex} ol 
[his being the case, tl | sounds of his voice are 
more the result of reflex automatic action than the 
voluntary expression ter re tion Ideas 
r concept f sufficient persistency give rise to em 
tion or passion; and if they are expre d at the 
proper time, they will expressed voluntarily, and 
with feeling If tir not allowed for them to cap 
tivate the mind, or if the attention ofggghymumeam,] is 
therwise engaged that it nnot entertain them 
properly, they may be expr | automatically—and 
of course without feeling or pathy Hence the 
monotone 
Che remedy is to pply t nine with cl r ideas 
nd concepts, if it does 1 vi them ; 
then, to train tl leatio1 f ies to hold the ide 
1 the ideational tract while they are being expressed 
If 1 tion also is to | ed—es] lly if emo 
tion i Ip] d to ] minat then, to hold th 
ter! nd the relation on tl ] tract till uni 
fic n takes plac By til the feelings of the 
! er will have reac! I I intensity as 
to render it impossible for him to pronounce the words 
and ceal his emoti The ton rries with it 
nd does more towards in 
I er than ld be 
' \ r appropriat 
| the ept, the judg 
nd the imagination are 
proper attention, ex 
: f f Favorable psycho 
logical phases must nec¢ rily accompany an intelli 
gent comprehension of what we 1 | ; 
Int ling, especially, on account of the numerous 
processes to be carried on simultaneously, the part 


\ 
that falls to the will should t attention. 
As one automatic, it should 
place to another, which, in turn, being introduced by 
the will and in due course of time turned over to the 
so on, till 


secondarily automatic, 


receive constal 


process becomes give 





automatic 
all the su 


list, gives place toa third, and 
b-processes become 
will has 
give voluntary expression 

And 


ywer has not 


and the nothing new to perform except to 


» | 

to thought and feeling. 
for the reason that the development of wi 
renerally received that 


> 


I] 
attention which 
nd, this paper cl 

n that faculty. 
Occupying the important place that it does with 
to the other faculties, the will should 


its Importance seems to dem 


ses 
a few special observatior 


receive 


respect 
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constant attention t I 
exerci ; wel tl 
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qu t vith its 1 
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anal wtivtes t] ' 

| W ] t ~ t +} HT 
making boy n l I 
den f we pi I 
ioing’ ¢ t 1 

ing tl 1 int | vel 

maintains a will wl rc] 

A ¢ rt of just " t 
DPriso! rtoa er ! vl 

and not . et 

more U YT h t 

thar 4 

yartic T ) t Y 

I rhe wor 

tial « t \ 

kill ! t I] t, | 

juitted murder nol 
2utomatic machine, that 
chief is not held 1 for t 
of } 1 ts, the will + } 
the ine ndent acts t 

In order to det I 
volunt or not, v to ref 
this becat I tion | 
which volition ] not \ t 
stance tr el ) t 
preci time for it ! 
tion pass tly fi 
closely blended with both t t 
determine whether an 
without £ I | | t] 
which tl flow of « ' 
Hence, it is not fe to say it al 
unless it is |] vn to ha 
contemplation in refle } 

lo perform a volunt that 
the will must ym] thr 
tent As t n ment 
pro] T T ent! Vi 
less, until finally the t el 
| ng me! tiate t ‘ ] 
meth therefor by wl 
function y will 
complishment of wl ly 
ict being contemplate t] vill 
energy lich stimul t I 
The enerey tl ti : 
sense to th roper muscles 
act follows as a matter of ¢ I 
then, do voluntary movements bs 
graceful 

When a voluntary act becon t 
be used to subserve some higher pur 
used as a factor of a more complex 
performance requires a still further 
will. This is true in regard to ment 
which receive no outward ex 


those which manifest themsel) 
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nent of 
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gigantic proportions, and improved his original cious lit 
dition far beyond what it was possible for n the she 
tors to conceive. ‘Through its instrumentality | mon 
raised his physical and so 1 condit ac 
t to render its own 1d I exer I tT } 
‘ ntial in the great batt! His y 
per led his instinct; ar th 
( I irvi vithout 1 t t ) 
wut 
W the will that f ) I 
l flow of ener rom 
! the subjective fect of 
I I ] It > man 
in { e th us ot \ P 
el it o of the vi t 
it ter tat all for our | nt | I 
Ww iniversally mn led t | 
faculty—the power « ) 
ing either mental or muscular I 
t } dé 4 tl ‘ Ww V ] { 
rs nott which | I ! 
) tf fy f 2 i 
l I {t, and it ! " 
‘ lop! n tl \ 
term 
ry ] ) l Y en T) \ ] 
W insfol latent motor 
volur ry ict n | 
id rous Chi - 
is recul 1, and { ‘ 
\ i re l 
\ tivity 1s mainly ! t bel 
t including voluntary, n 
m ind refi ion ue to the will al 
iS I ves his present condition and fut 
var it as much to | rea 1 upon ex 
c 
tur hat nature tior n 
it t that that phase of vl ; ' 
( I . it nt ner ; 
sid highly and caut y 
In fact, tl cess or fa f 
‘ av be m red by th ; , 
lower facult h n St linat 
ad | 
[It was announced that a meetin f tl [ 
Normal School principals present would 


at the Court House at 6% o' his ¢ 
\fter singing the National Hymn, tl \: 
tion adjourned early, to give an opport 
for enrolment. 


Cla 


TUESDAY EVENING 


feta for the first two days’ sessions w 
| furnished by members of a Musical I 
tute in session in the town. 

this evening were opened by a song, “‘ Shadow 
by Miss DE Moss. . 

I. B. Younc, of Altoona, Pa 

’ paper, answered the question, 


The exercises 





“e 


WHAT ARE OUR YOUNG PEOPLE READING: totally 


[In treating his theme, he suggested in th cet 
outset some of the advantages and benefits t : 
are afforded by love for books and fondness { 
googl literature ; hinted at the best methods 
be followed in getting good out of a library 


treated in brief the use and abuse of fiction: »m to fir 


and then discussed the various sorts of perni- ‘ tions, w! 
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The Superintendent of the House of Refuge, Ran- 
dall’s Island, New York City, testifies that nearly all 
the boys who could read among the inmates of the 
place he has charge of, had been in the habit of read- 

i) He says: ** These 
pictorial illustra 
tions, coming within the easy reach of the youth, in 


what to them ap 





ing these publications exclt 





low trashy | 





cite in their minds a desire to en} 








pear the pleasur 1 h s course, and 
they never suspect the pitfall that lies just beneath, 
until they ai n too many cases launched upon a 
criminal career While it may | true that other 
caust | cheap weekly story papers, police ga 

ttes, and the like, tend to bring | to the prise n, 


we are justified by the facts in saying that these are 


among the most powerful agencies in producing juve 
nile crim “hay 

In addition, he makes the striking statement that 
while the population in tl tate of New York has 
ncreased in half a century 200 per. cent., the increase 
f ile delinguer nd crime amounts to 2,600 
per cent That is, the children of that common 
wealth are becoming criminals and rogues thirteen 
times faster than the population is increasing. Who 
can doubt that these vicious pers have been the 
main influence by which this vast increase has been 
rought about? 


Miss DE Moss sang ‘‘ The Water-Mill.”’ 

Rev. C. T. Steck, of Homer City, Indiana 
county, then delivered a lecture on 

THE HERO, RECOGNIZED AND UNRECOGNIZED. 

The lecture was an exposition of the fallacy, 
extravagance, and thoughtless injustice of the 
popular hero-worship; and a recognition of a 
legitimate, rational hero-worship, which pays 
its homage to character instead of position ; the 
drift and spirit of the discourse throughout be- 
ing directed to the encouragement of aspiration 
toward the achievement of a true manhood- 


heroism, as defined by the lecturer, being sim- 
ply a high-spirited manhood in demonstrative 


and action. We give a few of the 








Che habit of the world is to honor eminence, or 
success in itself, with comparatively little regard to 
ul line I ek n which it | | n at ed, th 
means which have been em] r the motives by 
W h the pursuit been in All is gilded 
oO I y the success 

Popular hero-worsl ip fails to make allowance for 
advantage or disadvantage of situation. It gives all 
the glory of an achievement to the man who has been 
fortunate enough to give the final stroke. It fails to 
take into account the stimulative influence of conspic 


uousness. It glorifies utterly ordinary traits in dis 
tinguished men. It measures the heroic merits of a 
successful action or career by the beneficial value of 
its results, instead of its requisite degree of self 
devoted manhood. 

D ial 


onal hero-w« glorifies character rather than 





position. In the martial field it pays its homage to 
the utter self-sacrifice of the private soldier, who gives 
to his country his life, often his very name, lost in an 
unmarked grave. In the field of common life, it 
lelity and devotion to the 


reco 


nizes every form of f 


o 
> 


true and the good. 

The heroic quality slumbers in the multitudes of 
ordinary humanity. A high occasion may call it into 
action. When the Union cried for defence, fifteen un- 
dred thousand soldier-heroes were revealed by the 


war-trumpet, Among the forms of heroism fo n 
common life we have the slave of evil habit uJ 
up to the attainment of lost moral man] 

ing a stern, life-long ntest with al 

desperate determination, wv it the st 

tendance f mbet ’ ntr ; 

of the multit i 2 ‘ 

te, laborir 1d pr 

tior mid tl es ! 

woes of beggar far 

teacher, little noted 


toiling in the u1 
ing the mind of childl and yout 


unpretentiou y rearin 


grand structure of ¢ i] 
~ The most demonstt ri 
of the heroic never ri beyond 
fidelity to the pr | I 
be true to them | t ] 
blest nse One cal no | ! rn 
than to be a tru n or t 
distinguish ma ‘ I hy 
tion ind with t ‘i n ft I 
ideal of true manl t gr] 
ment It is an ac! ment for tl 
but recognize the sple1 
nature 
The lecture was elk ently del 1 
many passages received the warmest 
of the audience. 
The Asso ation then adjourned till 


a. m. to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Jas. I. Brownson, D. D., of the First P1 \ 
terian church of Washington, read the first 
chapter of the Epistle of James, and of l 
prayer. 





Prof. E.O. Lyte, of Millersville State } 
School, then read the following paper 

TEACHERS STUDIES, EXAMINATION 

DEG } 

At the last meeting of the State Teacher 
tion, papers were read on “ Teacher St 
Degrees,” nd “The Use and Abu of | 
tions.” Following the « ion upon th 
a resolution was adopted by tl Associat 
the subject of Zeachers’ Stu , Examinat 
Decrees to a committee, wit nstructio1 
report at the next meeting of the A t I 
dience to the resolution, and at the request of tl 
man of the Executive Commitee, it becomes my 
chairman, to make the report called for by tl 
tion. It is proper for m« tate that this | 
represents mainly the opinion of the chairman of th« 
committee appointed to consider the subject I} 
is, however, no fault of his, as he would h been 
glad to receive suggestions from every member tl 
committee in reply to his letters inviting tl I 
proper also for me to say that instead of pr nting a 
series of resolutions to be debated ra **t 
the Association, I shall call your attention t v 
recommendations, some of which were pre i 


somewhat in detail at the last meeting of the Associ 
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its last meeting or not. I believe the subject to be 
one of vast and vital importance to both our common 


schools and our normal schools, and one which must 
receive the most earnest attention of our leading edu- 
cato} \s stat the report does not present 
a seri of resolution It hai lly to be expe cted 
that re tior uld be draft by me that would 
express the sense of the Association upon this qu 
tion, concerning which there is room for so wide 
difference of opinion | re, however, to offer the 
following resolution, which, with the report, I trust 
will be fully discussed : ; 

R /, That the State authorities be respectfully 
invited to consider the subject of Zeachers’ Studies, 
Examinations and J with the view of having 
such changes made in the present system as are de 


manded DY the needs of the schools. 

Deputy Superintendent Houck thought the 
present system of certificates in the State a good 
one. While he endorsed the report in the 
main, he thought it was about time to wipe out 
the figures from the certificate. No law gives 
the Superintendent power to grade from 1 to 5, 
and there are entirely too many low-grade 
Provisional certificates granted—the State is 
flooded with them, and by this means good 
teachers are kept out of the If an 


applicant is not fit to teach, do not give hima 
row of 5's and send him out to be employed by 


some economical Board of Directors because he 


Ss( hools. 


is cheap; reject him at once. Such a course 
would make the mean some- 
thing, and would give the professional teacher 
a chance, by removing 

The Protessional certificate has also been 
granted too freely. One County Superintend- 
ent who was a candidate for re-election granted 
‘ however, he was defeated. 
hese are the things that stand in the way of 
making teaching a profession. There is not 
much use in examinations at all, if anybody and 


t 


‘ Provisional” 


the incompetents. 


. r 1 
30 In One piace 


everbody can get a certifi 
Even the Permanent certificate is often care- 


lessly given. Papers come to the Department 
which show that the applicants cannot write a 


i 
decent letter or spell comm 


seem as though Superintendents 


It does 
and Directors 
f such appli a- 


Superintendents espec ially should 


yn words, 


might save us the 
tions. The 
keep up the standard, by making high-grade 
certificates scarce, and giving them only to 
first-class teachers. 

The Normal Diplomas, may occasionally be 
given from motives of charity, but their holders 
generally rank high. There is a provision of 
law which needs amendment at this point. 
The Diploma lasts only two years, and if the 
holder is sick or fails to get a school, it falls. 
The term should be extended to five years. 

He repeated, in conclusion, that certificates 
were too plenty and too cheap. If we are to 
have teachers’ degrees, let us require a high 
standard, and give them a real professional 
value. 

Supt. J. R. SPIEGEL, of Westmoreland, said 
the Department had the figures printed upon 
the blank certificates, for Superintendents to 
follow; he had followed them, and should 
expect to be censured from headquarters if he 


annoyance ¢ 
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did not. He had cut off the 4 and 5, but 
graded the rest as nearly exact as possible, 


using % or % where necessary; and this he 


believed he had a right to do. 


Too many Permanent certificates h een 
granted; he knew holders of Provisionals who 
were far ahead of many Permanent id of 
some Diplomas, and th work ] 

[here are people hold n¢ d pl ynas who nave 
never taught a day except in a Mode 

and those who are examined every \ ind 
doing good work meanwhile have not a fair 
chance with these graduates. 

It will not do to wipe out the f ind 
have the certificate simply say the h fit 
to teach. As we have just heard, there m be 
some Superintendents who would issue them 


wholesale to secure a re-election, and what 
value would the certificate have: Such 
officers are unfit for their position, of 
but if they are required to use the numbers, the 


course ; 
grading would mean something to the good 
teachers in securing employment. 

There are some holders of Permanents and 
Diplomas that need the stirring up of an exam- 
ination by the Superintendent—they have been 
sitting idly upon their Diplomas for years, 
Indeed, it might be well to have a day of 
general reckoning, when we 
amined—Superintendents and Normal | 


should all ( 


sors and the State Department included 

Mr. Houck said he had intended to voke 
discussion, and was successful. 

Supt. Geo. J. LucKEy, of Pittsburgh, w op 
posed to examinations almost ¢ LS 
Superintendent, he must examine, but he would 
not do it more than once until the teacher asked 
for it. Weclaim that teaching is a profession, 
but it is not and never will be while we treat our 
teachers like children 

The system of marks is simply absurd Im- 
agine this examination business appliec 
other professions, and a lawyer's < ite 
marked ‘‘Criminal Law 4," or a pi 1er’s 
‘*Original Sin 8."’ The thing ts ridicule et 
we do just this with our teachers, and 1 1] 
wrong. 

Chere should be two grades of certifi é 
preliminary, which should authorize tl f 
to teach in certain grades only, and the ] 
sional, to be given upon examination when the 
teacher applies for it, and to be evidence | 
qualification for higher grades. He worked on 
this plan, and would do no more examining 
than this while he held his position. 

Mr. CANon, of Mercer, said there should be 
a degree or grade which would be really per 
manent: teachers should be thoroughly tested 
once upon their qualifications, and not exam 
ined again in the branches where they earned 
their grade. Weshould recognize qualification 
no matter how or where acquired—in Normal 


School, college, or chimney corner—and having 
passed the test, we should examine on that no 
more. 

Supt. S. A. 
were apt to go to extremes. 
entious, level-headed examination will do 
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closely, they will do about right. 
rs hold the Provisional, it is proper they 


e examined; when they reach the Prof 
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than himself. 

Che two degrees proposed in the repo 
but let us stop there for the p 
and not approximate too closely the old ‘‘ | 
and “M D.”’ that have come down 
through generations. 

As to examinations, he thought two t 
the State Board sufficient. lo 
Normal School work so that too much 

crowded into the last year, would 
gi rhe Juniors 
upon the branches they had complete: 
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passed, the second examination should be o 


upon the work of the Senior year. 
Prof. THos. V. PIERCE, of Philadelphia 


that to be a teacher one must have the a 
taking information from within hims« 
putting it into others ; and this qualificatio 
be tested, as well as his knowledge. Prov 
certificates may be necessary to supply tea 


to places which 


schools ; 


but it is only a make 
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rintendent, 


riven by Sup )] 
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State Department, until the applicant has 
full opportunity to demonstrate his poss« 
of and proficiency in the art of instruction. 
On motion, the resolution offered by | 
LYTE W is adopted. 
Prof. J. A. Coorer, of Edinboro’ State Not 


School, addressed the Assoc 


ation on 


APPLIANCES AND APPARATUS FOR ELEMENT 


PEACHING. 
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lies in the hands of the teachers to obtain it, and 
when they wake up to their duty and privilege, we 
will have it. 

Dr. Hays said that in one district of Wash- 
ington county a teacher had induced the di- 
rectors to purchase a box of apparatus for his 
While that teacher staid, the appara- 
tus was almost invaluable; but when he went 
away, his successor was either incompetent or 
took no interest in the matter, and the appara- 
tus was set away in a corner. You want the 
right kind of a teacher, who can and will wse 
the apparatus he has. It was his own experi- 
ence that the things the teacher and pupils 
make for themselves are more useful than any- 
thing that can be bought; they are always in- 
terested in the work of their own hands. And 
a great deal can be made; if only the teacher 
cares to try, there will always be plenty of pupils 
anxious to help. 

As to the way to get the things that must be 
bought, let the teacher borrow one ortwo ofthe 
most necessary or desirable articles, take them 
to a leading director, and explain their use to 
him, recommending the purchase. If you 
convince him of their usefulness, he will usu- 
ally get the Board to buy them for you, if the 
expense is not great. After you have had these 
few things in use long enough to prove their 
value, invite your directors to come and see 
them in use in the school. There will be little 
trouble with the next lot, if the first have been 
well used. 

Where you can buy the apparatus in a full 
set, it is economy to do so, as you can usually 
get a whole set for the money that a less num- 
ber of articles would cost, if they were bought 
separately. 

Where you have more things than are needed 
at one time, pass them round from school to 
school in the district, and give the benefit to as 
many as possible. 

Supt. W. W. Wooprurr, of Bucks, said 
directors would always help a teacher who 
showed interest enough in the matter to make 
apparatus for himself. With regard to the 
need of apparatus, he knew of some schools 
where directors did not supply even so much as 
a spelling-book for the use of the teacher, who 
must either buy one for himself or borrow one 
from a pupil. 

He could not agree with Prof. Cooper, that 
unabridged dictionaries should be put into the 
common schools. The children do not know 
how to use them, and sometimes the teacher 
don't either. A more practical way is to put 
small dictionaries in the hands of the pupils— 
suc® as can be bought for about fifteen cents 
apiece. 

As to illustrative apparatus generally, he 
thought the experience of us all showed that 
where the teacher was full of enthusiasm for a 
thing, he found a way to get what was neces- 
sary; and if the teacher is not sufficiently in- 
terested to push the matter, the apparatus 
would often be wasted on him. 

Prof. S. F. HoGe said the ‘‘ Unabridged”’ 
ought to bein the schools. If the teacher don't 


s¢ hool. 


know how to use it, he had better resign; it is 
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his business to know, and to teach the pupils 
the use of it. 

The only point made against supplying ap- 
paratus, is that it is often neglected ; and tl 


S 
unfortunately true. In the constant change of 
ll 


teachers, you will get some who cannot or wi 

not use what you have provided ; and this cre- 
ates a necessity for a proper place to keep it in, 
during terms when you have such incompetent 


teachers. 

Rev. Geo. FRAZER, D. D., of Waynesbur 
College, said that almost every teacher, on hi 
way to school, stumbles over material en 
to form a basis for all the igteresting exercises 
he has time for. Teacherand pupils can bring 
in common objects that are full of interest, as 


well as furnishing opportunity to give the most 


useful and practical information. You may 
have all the apparatus that has been recom- 
mended, and use it too, while teacher and pu 
pils remain in ignorance of the common objects 
surrounding them. These should be used in 
their place—and here is a direction in which a 


new departure is suggested by common sense. 

Prof. MARTIN CAREY, of Venango, agreed 
with the last speaker, and was glad to be able 
to report that much of this practical work was 
done in his county, of which evidence 
be produced at the county fair this fall, to which 
he invited all the mgmbers present. 

A great deal of this kind of work can be 


would 


done by a live teacher without burdening the 
directors. He knew of a teacher who took 
his own dictionary to school and used it, tellin 
his employers they mignt buy it if they wished ; 
if not he would take it away at the close of the 
term. They tested his results, and paid for the 
book ; a biographical dictionary and cyclopa 
dia were procured by giving entertainments, 
and now that school has a full list of reference 
books, wall maps, and other apparatus, besides 
$150 worth of books in a circulating lib 

Let Superintendents impress these things upon 
their teachers at home; for it is the teache1 
who must be depended on for this work, if it is 


to be done at all. 
Miss ORI M, of Philade Iphia, wa olad the 


first speaker had included reading charts in his 
list. The criticism of Prof. Brown, of Indiana, 
that the graduates of our high schools cannot 
read, contained only too much truth. We 
have too much mere imitative reading, and 
give too little attention to principles and analy- 
sis. We want our children taught the proper 
use of the vocal organs; and fewer teachers 


will have throat troubles when the muscles of 
the body do their proper work. Let us not 
forget the necessity of vocal charts when pro 
curing apparatus. 

The discussion closed here, and Prof. Hays, 
of the State Normal School at Indiana, recited 
“King Robert of Sicily,” after which Miss 
HAys sang ‘“‘ Barbara Fritchie.”’ 

Dr. J. H. SHUMAKER, of Chambersburg, be- 
ing prevented from attending this session of 
Association, the following paper, prepared by 
him at the request of the Executive Committee, 
was read by Dr. Geo. P. HAys, on ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of Innocent Pupils to Crime in School. 
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INNOCENT PUPILS TO 
IN SCHOOI 


THE RELATION OF 
CRIMI 


Our civilization is not the result of 

tion jut the ripest pt miuct of thought I 
that hav noved and moul i men 

Ted the past. Under th i i } 

11 SI We cannot, therefore, in matt 
t the welfare of s f 
h l far be nh reyara is Wl I 
I I rth { n 
| rit our OV I nt na 
princl] f our law ll den lu igel 
eratiol n the part of him who w | 
our y 1. For, if our children are to be f 
the nd respon8ibilities that await thei 
in late luture, their training must be Wl i 
with t e antecedent historical nditior | 
children will be expected to take tl vorid a 
find it, and to make the most of the | 
present 1 by it. 

In accordance with this view, the topic under « 
sideration leads us to notice that 

[. The innocent may be called upon to 
instead the guilty. 

In the mutual intercourse of tribes and nati 
1as been the custom in all ages to take and to 


stages for the salety of ambas adors, and for 





uithtul performance of treaty obligations Wir 
elng « ie, these host uges are at th mercy 
injul Th yugh themselv« 
n death, or subject to 
" snail be aeceme best y I ] 
| \ they happen to be \ i { 
nh I t W hinygton exe { \ 
in Arnold th tr I It w 
law i e thing holds also In | 
\ ty nha bond, t ) I 
oO y wrong, is held lable for 
fea } . r misfeasance of hi p! ‘+ 
rai i ompany is liable for dama 
the I gence ol Is employ r m f 
neg nce may have resulted tron irect 
of o orders. ‘The law accept ) 
and inn nt stockholders must 
lo 1 the shape of reduced diy nd 
Il. ‘The innocent are often obl lt ff 
the : 
| thousand years a the G 


ty of Llroy, and alter ten years of war 


c 

m f smoking ruins, because Paris and H 

not given up to atone for their violation t 

hos ty In every war from that time to this, it 


nt women and children have been f 





for wi s done by those over wl y 
control And yet every one of the Indo-G 
tri ind peo} les, Greeks, Rom hs, Lrot a 
Ang] nd Saxons, have alike accepted a 
ac in accordance with these facts. \ 
action so widespread and so long continue 
have me principle of eternal truth upon whi t 
rest, or it could not have outlived, as, this has d 
all t hanges that have taken place in the history 
MAnKII 

That principle is found in the doctrine that, 
eve rganized state of human society, each ind 





| member is so related to all the others that th 
in a measure becomes his, and his act | 
irs As a consequence, the dishonor of one m 


r of a family attaches itself to every other member, 


and conversely, the honor of one reflects honor u 
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The same is true of a school or of a community 
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her shalt thou spare, 
but thou shalt surely 


1and shall be first upon 


because he 
Lord thy 


vine and human law 


I /OSITION, 


related to this, tl at, 
d to do what he can 


sist in bring 


ing offend 
robbed, or his prop 
person wronged, and 
‘ lf guilty. 
-oal authority already 
ng committed he is 
lo all in 





held guilty 
the | nd, and no 
n why that which is 


minal in boys who 





n. 
I ; house hol B 
I iy be its aspect, 
It may special 


reat English Uni- 
ya constitution and 
ict of 1tS creation; it 
wi boar | ot Dir ( 


isive control of a 


teacher or pupil 

th yf the land. 
{ twh 1 18 In VlO 
in injury to every 


mem cn ) 
It pupils shoul in sympathy with 
e ( that th ld stand ¢t wether to 
protect r from sufi wrong But it 1s 
eq mp itive that } z 1ch ; 
from ng wror [t is right, further, that there 
sho b trong s rent ist tattling, and that 
t t i should £ n ! ment to idle tale 
bearing. But all t fa nt from a judicial 
nvestigation made by roper school authorities in 
rega » misdemeanor t ten to eat out the 
noral e of a sch In ) ise no innocent 
pup n refu to testify a vhat he knows, with- 
yut uself becoming guilty of } 1d abetting the 
wrong-doe Nor, wv i 1 with them, can 
1e 1 | himself as an in t victim of arbitrary 
po ior D h Ww i [ t himsel beyond 
the ot inno ne 1d ft n tand on the side 

ot £ 

It is an accept fact ong j ts that men are 
i Irom the nmis tf rime, not so much 
verity, by t zy of punishment. 
known it 10 lat rious offenses 
900 rder, | un ) mo ils, will « I 
found out | dealt w let it be known 
that the inn it will not a in shielding the guilty 
ind aggra 1 offen vill soon become almost 
inknown On the her h let there be such a 
school sentiment that vi und ob nity, and ma- 
licious mi ief, can be pract 1 and not found out, 
vecause tho who do th lings, and those who 
have knowledge of t ruilty , agree to stand 
by each other in allt falsehood and deception that 
may be necessary to hide the guilty—and woe to the 
future life of tho pu ! It may be called ** school 
honor,’ but woe to the pupils trained under such a 


honor! 
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gestions to be made. The points briefly stated for 
consideration are: 1. To extend the annual school 
term tosix months. 2. To permit boards of directors 


1 


to provide text books out of the district funds, and 


furnish them to the pupils free of cost for use in the 
schools. 3. To change the mode of | cting county 
superintendents, and to provide for the payment of 
the necessary expen incurred by directors in at 
tending the triennial nvention. 4. To recommend 
school boar iS to est lish graded h ols in the 
country districts of the State 

he school law needs revision in other important 
particulars. In ne respects the system has out 
grown the law, while in others its growth is restricted 
by the law’s requirements. Some parts of it have 
become obsolete, and the language of other parts, 
bear on important q tions, is susceptible of var 
ious constructions by different authoriti The law 
ought to be framed so as to admit of but one interpre 
tation on the same issue in every court of the com 


monwealth. 


Supt. PRATHER, of Venango, was glad to hear 
Prof. Cooper’s remarks about blackboards, and 
thought it would be well to refuse any appro 
priation to districts which did not provide this 


indispensable apparatus. Our legislation should 
be so shaped as to encourage and assist those 


} h 1) t t } ] 
who show a disposition to help themselves. 


jupt. SPIEGEL, of Westmoreland, hoped the 


question of length of term would be kept prom- 
inently before the people—the paper was right 
on that. He was not sosure about th proposed 
plan of elect ng superintendents. \s to text- 
books, he believed directors should be required 


to furnish them to all; that would make possi- 
ble a grading and classification that is now im- 
possible. 

Prof. J. R. Groves, of Coudersport, thought 


something should be done about the elections 
—the present plan often results in shameful, 
degrading practices. It was his experience 


the poorest candi- 


that under the present 
date was often likely t 





‘lected, because he 
would resort to mea that would be beneath a 
Chere could 


ct a superintendent 


man who was fit for the place. 
hardly be a worse way to elk 
—a popular vote wou 

Dr. E. E. HIGBEE, Superintendent of Publi 
Instruction, agreed with the author of the paper 
as to the reciprocal action of public sentiment 
and legislation. We must not trust entirely to 
erther. Legis] ition must be based on correct 
ideas, and then approximate so far as_practica- 
ble to public sentiment, which in turn it creates. 
The remarks of the last speaker must certainly 


be too strong. It cannot be 


venerally true that 
the poorest candidat 
election, or that the means spoken of are gen- 
erally used. If such things are common, there 
is ‘‘something rotten in Denmark,” and we must 
reconstruct the system, or the people will abol- 


has the best chance of 


ish it. Surely these are exceptional cases; but 
we should be looking for a legal remedy that 
will make it impossible to introduce this abom- 
inable political trickery into the election of 
school officers. The normal schools also should 
be considered ; the appropriation, it is claimed, 
is no longer adequate to their needs. This is 
an important subject, and there should be a 


L. of C. 


free expression of opinion upon it, that 
agree upon what legislation we need, and work 


together to get it. 


Prof. Geo. P. BEARD, of California, said we 


should keep working it the chool t | 
the average was nine month New 
averages nine months, and we but x a 
half. Te xt-books ind books ot rel 
should be re rded I ( \ 1 

the same as blackboard surface, and sh¢ 
furnished at the public expense. 

Prof. UMSTEAD, of Philadelphia, exp d 
amazement at the revelations conce1 the 
elections of Superintendent If the 
ments are correct, th soone! 
reaches that point the better. 

Supt. CHAMBERLAIN, of Crawford, 
body of Superintendents wet ho 
fairly elected. If there at few rott 
in the Commonwealth, let us show 
but not condemn by wl 

Supt. PRATHER, of V« 
got their office bv dishonest leans d 
ought to be kicked ot Let us hear the 1 
who are these that d the Si 
dency 

Supt. PALM, of Mercer, hoped no 
be unnecessarily alarmed po ly f 
these statements are a little wil 
made at Philadelphia in '79 about the ¢ t 
cent of high school graduat 
tentiary, when the books showed t 
one. Perhaps we hav similar case he 

Mr. JENNIN( f Mono ihela ( l 
the powe! was in the han¢ 
perintendent is elected by those \ e 
ought to control. The Director 
means through which the Super d 
could reach the school id he sl 
authority enough to e thei but é 
present system they control him. 

Prof. GROVES said |] remark 
have created unnece iry excitemer! 
the Superintendents He had roke 
stances with which he was quaintes 
such meal were ed to sé re el | 
made » assertion t p 
eral 

Prof. COOPER suggested that 
School Principals « ’ pel 
which raised a laugl He proposed 
committee of five, with M tewart 
man, be authorized 
dations of the paper to thi Le slat 
ask for action upon them 

The PRESIDENT said Li 
not meet until after our next sessio1 t 
be well to have the committee report t to 


us, and we could agree ipon recomme 
to be submitted He hoped the fur 
text-books by the d ct would be 

Prof. Prerce, of Philadelphia, said tl 
already the practice 

Supt. WoopruFF, of Bucks, tl 
power of Directors to furnish book 
definitely settled. Different « 
cided the question both ways, and ma 
would make the experiment hesitat f 
doubt of their authority 
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section as large as the State of Rhode Island, 
and still have left between the two a strip 
through the middle of the Park three miles 
wide and sixty-five miles long. 

Here nature has assembled, as if for the very 


purpose to which the government has wisely 
devoted the region, such profusion of her rarest 
wonders, manifesting such marvelous phenom- 
ena of geysers, solfataras, fumaroles, and mud 
volcanos, amid such sublime and picture sque 


scenery of lakes, mountains, rivers, valleys, 
canons, Cataracts, cCas¢ ides, cliffs of obsidian, 
petrified forests, and curiously eroded and 


Drilliantly colored rocks, that its early explorers 


gave it the name of Wonderland, a title which 
all who have visited it deem most fitting. It is 
on both sides, but mostly on the east side, of 


the main range of the Rocky Mountains, the 

uthwest corner of the Park draining into the 
Pacific, through the Snake River, the great 
southerly branch of the Oregon or Columbia 
River, and the rest of it draining through the 
Madison and Gallatin (which are the middle 
hree streams which unite to 
he ver), and the Yellowstone, 
utarysof the Upper 








uri, and is longer than the Rhine or the 
Ohio. Between 44° and 45° N. Lat., its valleys 
ranging from 6,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea 
level, and the mountains which separate and 
above the sea, the Park is too cold for farming, 
though its soil, except the rocky summits of the 


mountains, and the country immediately about 
the hot springs, solfataras, fumaroles, and 


guard them rising from 8,000 to 12,000 feet 





salses, is generally fertile and well grassed, or 
heavily timbered. Being a volcanic region, it 
is worthless for mining purposes. 

Into the int t ] ' 

Into the interesting story of its discovery and 
exploration, | have not time to enter at any 


length to-night. 
So far as known, but three white men—Jno. 


Colter; James Bridger and Robert Meldrum 


had everseen it before 1863, when gold miners 
from Montana began to stray into it in search 


for new mines. Colter was one of Lewis and 
Clarke's party, and his fearful adventure with 
the Blackfeet, after leaving that party, is graph 
lly told by Irv oon alter 
that adventure, he returned to the region about 
Henry |] ike, a little northwest of the Park, and 


A a4 ve c 


- 


lived for atime among the Bannock Indian 

and about #81o returned to Missouri, and told 
of sights and scenes in the Rocky Mountains, 
along the Upper Yellowstone and Madison, and 


which are now known to be there, but which, 
for half a century and more, only a few people 


believed to have any existence, outside of 


Colter's imagination. This general incredulity 
was strengthened by the successive failures of 
various parties to fil d these wonders, which 


was Owl1ng to th fact l ese parties tried to 
enter the region from the south or east, instead 


of from the west or north, and were baffled and 


forced to turn out of their course by the very 


lofty and extremely rugged Sierra Shoshone or 
Wind River Mountains, across which no way 


was ever found till Capt. Jones’ party, in 1873, 


discovered Togwotee Pass, and so demonstrated 


that the range is not, as had bec 


utterly impassable. But as Togwot 
9621 feet above th ea, while the 
canons on the west and north sid 
enable us to enter lit | tion \ 
6.000 to 7,000 Teet DOV" the Sf 
true that the natural routes into tl 
and will always be, those which, fro1 
and west, follow up the valley f 
stone, the Madison ind the Snal 


that thous 


Territory of Wvyomin . the trave 


wavs go through Monta or if 
Montana, at least to tl ithwe 
Montana, where out of the north 
the Park the Madison pours th 
nif gateway Oo ts 1 ld 
gl qeur I I | | 
won rs of tl Parl The fi t 
Park were printed Mo i 
the autum! f ] ) 1 in 
and the Over/and in the spri yf 1 
caused the U.S. Geological Surv 
F. V. Havden, to spend the sumr 
and 1872 in expl ril the Park: a 
report iused ( I I by unani 
both houses, by ar t approved M 
fo withdraw from sale and set 
national park, or perpetual pub 
ground,’’ the aré 1 before mentio F 
aries being so fixed as to incl 
wonders of the regior <9 th 
of the permanent possession of t 


most wonderful park th world has « 
free of all thos petty « { 
annovances trom private ow 
sadly mar one’s enjovment of Ni 


many other pleasure resort 


The National Park should 1 


founded with the North, S h 
Luis, and other smaller parks 
which are strictly 7 d 
gre il bas is | a 
walled in by lofty mountain rivers 
less, the beds of ancient ike 
Such basins are « mo! n 
Mountains, and the National |! 
several of them, the st notal 


1 » 


Basin of the Madison betwee! 


. at “a 

third canons, and the is he 

lowstone. Interesting ceol call 

Ing sceni¢ lly is are ( olorac 
. 

cont n no sucn ule 


1. The Upper and Lower Geyser | 
Fire-Hole or Madis« River, the 
Lake Geyse! Ba ! | ] 
basins scattered through the Park 
score of geysers, spout at val 
crystal-clear, boiling-hot wat 
varying with the sizes of their orifi 
few inches to twenty feet in d 
heights all the way from 8 or 1 
feet—the eruptions being accompa! 


stant subterranean thunderings lil 


artillery duel of from thirty to se 


per minute, each explosion jarring 
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ee 


with a miniature earthg 


column upwards and ot 


vi spray, while vast b 

of steam, crowned and 
and swaying in the wind 
fantastic forms, add 

rpassing grande¢ 

el spouts constant 

( e in eruption 1 
( yn of the eruptions 
] d size of the ce 
I utes to three h 


va Old Faithful s 


p I evel 
I es, tor from four to mil 
( large one po it irre ! 
l the wa from two r three 
aays, ind in ome S¢ r 
( eks 
t cit the vreysel 
b many hu idred propdaDl I 
{ ) I d hot Dl > i Vary 
( to, the boiling p ind « 
) pools a hundred yards across 
( of he wate! lso 
TY } _ 
l craters and | yf 
d re Cl l 
p ne ‘ £ 4] 
bi t t the form f 
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t of Iceland, « 
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, e Mammoth Hot Spi f ¢ 
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l é rings are not lil 
I I Hol (,eyvsel | 
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ted their cal carl ite 
5 OT tert ed ba 
d « intly id e¢ h 
, vy many thev at th 
) itiful even t n i¢ ( 
| ly other similar cl { I 
he ld ; 1 the nortner! is] ‘ 
The Yellowstone Falls and G 
| vo falls, the upper 146 1d 
I h, are a short half-mile 
\ between them Cascade Cre 
nto the river from the west down t 
129 teet high. Lhe set iS 
1 the Grand Canon, a gors n 
wel miles long, with walls from 
5 or 3,000 feet high, cut through 
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times as large as Pennsylvania, last of all di- 
of our country except Alaska, the ines- 


VISI l 


timable advantages of a railroad, so necessary 
to the proper development of its rich mines of 
sold, and silvet nd ( pper, and ron, and 
lead, ind coal, ind Its V { tretches of fertile 
farming lands in the valleys, and its limitless 
re I the be T ra land 

In the arid region of the United States, which 
begins about the looth and « xtends to the 103d 
meridian west of Greenwich, and _ stretches 
westward to the summits of the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade mountains, covering an area of 








about one millior Square miles, o1 about as 


much as the whole of the United States east of 


th Vlississ pp I er, no yps can be raised 
ex ept where tl | nd n be irrigated, the 
amount of moisture that falls during the year 
being from two-fifths to three-fifths as much as 


ls on the country east of the arid region. 


[his ! ount oft ) re tho h insufficient 
to mature crops without irrigation, is ample for 
the rowth of excellent and most nutritious 
grass; which the arid of the climate cures 
is It stands int natural hay, that, in the ab- 
sence of the heavy tumn rains of the moister 
parts of our country, retains its nutriment and 
» furnishes excellent winter grazing for hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle, horses and sheep, 
is it has in the past for llior f buffalo, elk 
intelope, and r wild animal But a 
iall part of the ‘arid region is timbered 
probably not mor than ten per cent of its 
whole area; and all i rreat forests are conif 
el pines, firs, spruces, cedars and hem- 
locks—and all are high up on the mountains. 
Except a little scrub oak in the south half, and 
very little ash in the eastern part along the 
streams, there is no hard wood in the arid 
region, the only other deciduous trees being 
cottonwood and pO} lar, with an undergrowth 
of W llows, alders, elde: etc., In narrow fringes 
al the strean 1d in small groves around 
1oist places on the mountains. This aridity 
lo akes much of tl region habitable, as, 
from its elevation, if as much moisture should 
fall there as elsewhere it the country, tens of 
thou inds of square miles of what is now fer- 
tl \ lleys and ey lent razing sround 
would be covered with perpetual snow and 
glaciers. The small amount of timber land 
has all aided very n h in the rapid explora- 
tion and development of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, by unmasking the face of the country to 
the explorer, revealing to the prospector for 
mines many indications which would have 
been hidden by di forest growth, saving 
the farmer from the labor of clearing his land, 
ul iking road-building easy, while the lim 
itless stores of coal ilready mined in the 
Rocky Mountains the amount of a million 
tons a year), furnish cheap fuel, and railroads, 


from the hard wood forests of the east and 


the pineries of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min 


: , 
n insport building lumber to the heart 
‘ 7 , 7 
ot le arid region, at moderate cost. 
[7h 1. ol - 


r 


Vhile the Rocky Mountains are much loftier 
ind more sublime than the Alleghany system 


beauty of certain kinds, 


and have much more 
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Iso to 250 feet, while an immense pill 
steam towers above the water, sometim th 


clearly defined column from 1200 to 1500 f ( 
high: a sunrise view on Yellowstone Lak 


a moonlight view on Gallatin Lake: two 


at the mud volcanoes yn th Yellow 
River: a hunting scene on the banks of 
Creek: four views of curiously 
pe bles, petrified wood, and petr 
hoppers : three views of the Grand ( t 
the Yellowstone, and of Gardiner’s River Ca 
nin¢ vs of the Mammoth Hot Sprin 
their wonderful terraces and ridg« t 
yf the ornamental hot springs ofl 

ty el Basin : and three views of the em 
C1 f the Periodical Hot Lake, with its w 
d nterior ornamentatio f | \ 
I l exquisitely beautiful 
' thus and fern leaves; th ho 
th the crater of an extinct geys« 15 
higl 1d 22 feet in diameter at the ba i] 
| t shape the Cap of Libert 1 
appropriately surmounted with the 
tri] Each view was briefly described | 
ts mort portant features pointed 
in lents of per onal experience hum 
otherw , of the lecturer, who with his { 
made two journeys to and through the Parl 
I d 1875, added someth rf | 
t t th range bea d ld gra 
ot rt vest n Wondse ad 

] ( of the lecture, t I 
d 7 well ple d W tl r ¢ I 
( neén 


THURSDAY MORNING 


~ PT. WM. MOYER, of Snyd - 
-) opened the exercis witl ton 


LOCAL INSTITUT! 


Supt. S. J. CRAIGHEAD, of Indiana 
read a paper on Local Institutes, the ma 
of which was not furnished us He said 
he \ ld not prescribe St Jacob's Oil for 


human ill, nor Mrs. Winslow's Soothir Sv! 
fretting child, so he did not 1 
mend the local institute as a ] 


, 
-ducational world He 


trouble in the 

however, that there was a place and 

a local institute in every locality that possessed 
a corps of energetic teachers: and when tl 


established one, it should receive the en 


agement and support of every intell 

zen \t such meetings subjects of comm 
interest should be discussed, and teacher, pa 

ent and director should participate. The S 
perintendent, too, should be present whene\ 
possible, and should come all aglow with tl t] 
spirit of his work. In his own expe 


good results had always been secured wh 


he had the co-operation of all parties. \V\ 
should always honor our position by giving t 


our very best effort. 
Supt. J. R. Sprecext had local institutes in 
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Stephen Colwell brought a heavy charge against the 
science of political economy, because it regarded the 
products of men as the concern of government in- 
stead of the men themselves. Thus spake Hon. W. 
H. Ruffner, of Virginia; and this brief sentence con- 
tains the essence of a truth, beautiful and sublime, 
but too often thrust into the background. 

Why are we so eager in our mad rush for wealth; 
in our effort to amass gold, and silver, and stocks and 
bonds; and yet pay so little attention to the noblest 
product that the State can produce? Here then is a 
still higher and worthier basis on which to rest our 
argument for the High School. 

Men and women are the noblest product which the 
State can rear. Men and women of culture, of virtue; 
strong to plan and to dare the right. Not alone are 
they valuable to the State because they can bring 
greater wealth into her coffers; not alone because they 
will be better citizens, and thus minister to the safety 
and life of the Republic; but over and above all this, 
because genuine, true-hearted men.and women are, in 
themselves considered, the noblest, the grandest pro- 
duct of God and man combined! 

Let us be forever done with that sordid theory of 
life—that the highest value, or the only value, is the 
bread-and-butter value. Life is not worth the living 
on such a plane as this: the theory is one unworthy 
of the civilization and the Christianity of the nine- 
teenth century. 

THE RIGHT OF THE STATE TO EDUCATE, 

Thus far, the argument has considered only the 
necessity for such a school. As to the legal right for 
its establishment, time will not permit for its discus- 
sion at length, and I will only add a few points, sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive. 

The necessity is such as to create the right The 
right of the State to educate is as certain and unde- 
niable as the right of self-preservation. The boys and 
girls of to-day have wrapped up within themselves the 
destiny of our country. The wealth, the dignity, the 
intelligence, the moral stamina, the literary excellence, 
the muscle and the brain—all, a// are to be evolved 
from the germs now hidden in those tiny forms. The 
United States has no permanent lease of life. Greece 
was once prosperous; and Rome, proud and haughty, 
beheld the world upon its knees to do her bidding. 
Where is the wonderful civilization of ancient Egypt? 
Where are all those grand old nations whose records 
filled the world with their glories? Call upon History 
and she will answer, and in her answer will be many 
a lesson which America’s proud sons should ponder. 
America will survive the ages if she proves herself 
worthy of preservation ; otherwise she too must fall, as 
the leaves that have outlived the period of their use- 
fulness. 

We might as well call in question the right of the 
individual to provide for the morrow ; the right of the 
farmer to lay by a store of grain, or of the merchant 
or manufacturer to provide for the possible contingen- 
cies of the market. Nay, the right is as broad and 
deep and certain as the right of self-preservation and 
self-improvement. 

This right was recognized by our fathers, who in- 
corporated it into their earliest regulations for the im- 
provement and protection of society. This is true in 
the case of our own State as well as in that of others. 

The great State of Pennsylvania in its present Con- 
stitution demands that ample provision be made for 
furnishing suitable educational facilities for all persons 
between the ages of six and twenty-one. 

We should not ask the question: Can ‘the State af- 
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ford to furnish facilities for the higher education of 
her young? But instead we should most earnestly 
ponder that most serious one: Can the State omit to 
furnish these facilities and not be guilty of suicidal 
action ? 

If I can read and interpret the lesson of history 
aright, it is this: We must educate or perish as a 
nation | 

If the education which has been furnished by the 
High School in the past is not in all respects just 
what we need, let us improve upon it. Let us make 
it better and better as the years go by, until it shall 
supply just what is needed. And let us, as educators, 
not forget that we are the watchmen set on the walls, 


| and that should we see the enemy approach and fail 


to sound the note of alarm, the pen of history 
may indite words of stinging import when recording 
our share in the annals of the past. The educator’s 
task is not with the young alone; but it is his to call 
attention to many subjects of vital importance, and to 
focus upon them all the light of the past and the 
present, that in this intense light the busy throbbing 
world may, ever and anon, catch some glimpse of its 
duties, its dangers, and the foundations of its safety. 

Prof. Noss, of California, said all were con- 
vinced of the need of superior education, but 
were not agreed as tothe method. If the aim 
is to give everybody a complete education, then 
the High School does not go far enough. He 
believed the aim of the common school should 
be to furnish a thorough elementary education 
to every child. The money spent on the high 
schools is largely wasted, because the majority 
of children never reach them. These schools 
come into competition with good seminaries 
and academies; and it would be more econ- 
omical to send the few pupils who can take the 
course, to the private institutions. 

Dr. SCHAEFFER not only belteved in higher 
education, but also that the lower must receive 
its vivifying spirit from the higher. If we 
stop the common schools at the elementary 
branches, we leave a gap between these and 
the higher education which the poorer pupils 
cannot cross. We want a common school 
course to lead up to and connect with the col- 
lege and the university. Otherwise the poor 
man’s child, however talented, can never 
reach the higher institutions, and much of his 
power is lost. It is the preventing of waste, 
and saving of all our talent, that furnishes one 
of the best arguments in favor of the high 
school system. 

The time allotted for the subject having ex-, 
pired, the chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee said we would now have an opportunity of 
hearing from Pittsburgh, and called on Supt. 
LUCKEY to introduce the next exercise. 


CLASS-DRILL IN ARITHMETIC. 


Prof. LucKEY responded, instancing to the 
results of examinations for West Point, in 
which the candidates were almost universally 
found defective in elementary arithmetic— 
making frequent mistakes in the fundamental 
rules. These reports had directed his special 
attention to the matter, and on applying the 
test he found that the pupils of the Pittsburgh 
schools were not exact, even in addition. They 
at once set about remedying the evil, and 
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he thought what was about to be presented 
would be evidence of success. The class of 
fifteen children on the platform are from the 
Haricock Free School—not picked children, 
nor those specially favored by circumstances, 
but rather the reverse. What they do now, all 
the children in Pittsburgh schools will be doing 
in a year—they do not do so well yet, as the 
plan is new, and Prof. Dolan’s school has had 
it in operation longer than the others. There 
is no reason why the “lightning calculator” 
should be phenomenal; any pupil of average 
ability, like those before you, with proper train- 
ing, will do the same kind of work—there is 
nothing phenomenal about it. The best proof 
of that will now be given before your eyes. 
Miss NANNIE SHANNON, of Prof. Dolan’s 
Hancock school, on Webster avenue, Pittsburgh, 
then gave an exercise with a class of fifteen 
pupils, averaging ten and a half years of age, 
names as follows: Louis Solomon, Josie Dillon, 
Joe Cavenaugh, Mamie Dillon, Isaac Sciball, 
Mollie Savage, John O'Malley, Morris Quinlan, 
Pat O'Malley, John Martin, Charlie Donaldson, 
Eva Dolan, Maggie Eagan, James Curren, Alice 
Little. They were numbered from one to fif- 
teen, and the teacher proceeded to write ques- 
tions upon the board, in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, all of which were 
strictly timed. The example in addi- 
tion given in the margin, was allotted 
30 seconds, and long before the teacher 
called ‘‘time,’’ several were on their 
feet, and all had finished at the word, 
with correct results. Disagreement 
about the answer was rare, and the time 
given was nearly always sufficient for 
all, showing that the plan had been 
well digested and carefully applied by 
the teachers. The figures were changed 
on requests from the audience, ques- 
tions were sent up to the stage and 
solved with the same readiness, and it 
was quite evident that it was fair, honest work, 
and no humbug, or “‘ hocus-pocus,”’ as some- 
body suggested. The reader will better appre- 
ciate the facts of this exercise if he will have 
himself timed on the example given above, or 
on multiplying 631024 by 8697 in forty-three 
seconds, as these children did—some of them 
in less time—or on dividing 94853642 by 8294 


89123 
45678 
91234 
56789 
12345 
67891 
23456 
78912 
34567 
89123 
45678 


634796 
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in one minute, which seemed easy enough to 


II! 


them, but which some of the spectators found 
difficult enough to “‘ give it up... The work ot 
the class was uniformly good and sure, and the 
results surprising to all but those who had 
wrought them. 

Mr. Gow complimented the class on their 
excellent and accurate work, and asked the 
teacher to tell us how she had got them to do 
it. He would like to know, too, how long it took 
to teach this, as compared with the common 
method. 

Prof. Luckey: It takes about half the time of 
the old method—less, if anything. We train 
them upon twenty-five columns of figures; and 
when they have mastered these, adding up and 
down, they can do any addition required, just 
as you have seen them. 

Mr. Gow—You mean forty-five columns. 

Prof. LuckEy—I mean just what I said— 
twenty-five columns. If you will give me time, 
I will write them out on the board here.* 

Prof. S. F. HoGE said he would like to know 
where the duz// pupils of this school were, or 
whether they were so fortunate as to have none. 
He thought there must have been some selec- 
tion to get such a class. Besides, this was such 
strenuous nervous exertion, that in mercy to 
the children he had been inclined some time 
ago to ask that they be allowed to stop. 

Prof. J. V: MONTGOMERY said ‘he had seen 
this plan in operation in other Pittsburgh 
schools, where all the pupils did just as good 
work as we have seen, and with no indications 
of being unduly excited or tired. 

Prof. LuckEy—I don’t think these children 
look particularly nervous, or very tired; but as 
they have had a long ride here, and an early 
breakfast, we will: dismiss them nw, unless 
somebody is not satisfied they can do what we 
say. 

The children were dismissed amid hearty 
applause. 

Dr. A. B. MILLER said he was sorry so much 
time had been spent in repetition which could 
only prove what every observant person knew 
after the first ten minutes—that it was fair and 
honest work. This lightning drill was a grand 
success in itself, but he would like to know 
what was the effect of this intense activity upon 
the brain. Is not the unnatural excitement 
likely to prove hurtful ? 

Prof. Luckey: We have seen no injurious 





* As there was quite a difference of opinion about the possibility of teaching addition with but twenty-five columns of figures, . 
we give below the Pittsburgh system, kindly furnished at our request by Superintendent Luckey. The columns in italics marked 
“P,”’ are only for practice, and are no part of the system. Pupils are required to add these columns both up and down, by 


which they get all the combinations.— Reporter. 
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results whatever. The children like it, they do 
not get tired, and it keeps them wide awake, 
and does them good. Any of you can try it for 
yourselves, and see if it does any harm: we 
think not. 

The discussion closed here, and we think at 
this point it is desirable to give Prof. Dolan’s 
exposition of his plan, furnished by him to the 
Pittsburgh papers : 

“The formal study of arithmetic should not 
be introduced till the child has gained a knowl- 
edge of number in the abstract from his every- 
day experience. This knowledge comes at 
about the age of eight years; and if a child 
commences arithmetic before such knowledge 
is secured, he combines figures instead of com- 
bining numbers, and thus he is wrong from the 
beginning. The combining of numbers de- 
velops the brain, and is a good mental drill. 
The combining of figures, if it develops the 
brain at all, is of little or no use as a mental ex- 
ercise. 

“« Asthe fundamental rules—addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division—require but 
little reasoning power, they should be mastered 
vefore the power of reason develops, so that 
when the reasoning power does come, the child 
may be prepared to use it. This power comes 


so as to be profitably used in arithmetic, at 
about the age of ten years. 

“To secure the best results in mastering the 
fundamental rules, a number of principles, run- 
ning throughout the entire work, must be ob- 


served. The first of these relates to the ele- 
ment of time. The flow of nerve energy 
requires time ; thought requires time. If this 
time is not allowed, the pupil will blunder; he 
cannot assimilate, and there will be little or no 
intellectual development. On the other hand, 
if too much time is allowed, the mind will wan- 
der. Time must be allowed for recuperation. 
Thought consumes the highest type of nerve 
force, and if the demand exceeds the supply, 
thought stops. This alternation between sup- 
ply and demand occurs between the naming of 
results in the fundamental rules of arithmetic. 
This brings in the element of vibration—of ac- 
tion and repose—which permeates the entire 
universe. The observance of this law of vibra- 
tion, of sympathy, is a powerful auxiliary in 
concert teaching. In oral work, results should 
be given at regular intervals of time. In addi- 
tion, one of these intervals should be allowed 
at the end of each column for writing the re- 
sult. That the circle of nerve action may be 
-complete, the result should not rest in the 
-brain, but should be expressed, either orally or 
in writing. But, since writing results is much 
more difficult, as well as much more practical, 
the teacher should insist upon pupils writing 
results whenever it is practicable. 

“Both oral and silent work should be re- 
«quired. A child may be able to perform arith- 
metical operations, giving results orally, which 
he could not perform silently. When results 
are given orally, the motor energy required to 
express the results reacts upon the ideational 
‘tract, and assists ideation. 

“Our pupils count in the second year of their 
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course. They commence addition at the begin- 
ning of the third year. They add 2’s; then 1's 
and 2’s; then 3’s; then 1’s, 2’s and 3’s, and so 
on—completing the addition in two years. ‘We 
teach addition, multiplication, short division, 
subtraction and long division in two years, and 
in the order here named. We have these rules 
overlap, so that we complete them all in the 
above time. Although addition is commenced 
seventeen months before long division, they are 
both completed at the same time. 

“Our time to add twelve numbers of ten 
figures each is one minute. Thisis the greatest 
rapidity that we permit in oral addition. In 
silent addition, some of our pupils add three 
terms per second, and some even four ; but they 
are all required to add two terms per second. 

“In multiplication we use the table in the 
margin. We have no reci- 
tations on the multiplication 
table; pupils learn the table 
by applying it to their actual 
school work. Our time, 
when the multiplier is 
greater than one and less 
than ten, is one second for 2222222—14 
each product figuree We 45452222216 
multiply 1's and 2’s by 3's 5 22222222~—18 
as soon as we can add 2’s; 

I's, 2's and 3’s by 3's, as soon as we can add 
3's, and so on, keeping the multiplication close 
to the addition all the way through. In short 
division we use the same table as that used in 
multiplication. We commence with two asa 
divisor, then three, then four, and so on through 
the digits. Our time, when the divisor is more 
than one and less than ten, is one second for 
each quotient figure—though some of our pupils 
find two quotient figures per second. In sub- 
traction, our regular time is one difference 
figure per second; still some of our pupils find 
two per second.” 

COMMITTEES. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, 
the discussion was cut off, and the Chair ap- 
pointed the following committees: 

On Legislation-—Hon. J. Q. Stewart, Messrs. 
I. S. Geist, D. J. Waller, W. W. Woodruff and 
W. H. Shelley. 

On Drawing—Messrs. A. H. Berlin, Gable, 
and Krager, and Misses Jennie Ralston and H. 
E. Brooks. 

Association then adjourned to 2 p. m. 


o— oO 
2— 2 
22—4 

222— 6 
2222— 8 
22222—I10 

22222 2—iI2 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE first business of this session was the re- 
port of the Committee on Election, which 

was as follows: 

The tellers report the following as the result 
of the election held this morning : 

For President—J. P. Andrews, Pittsburgh, received 
135 votes; S. H. Prather, Venango, 61. 

For Vice-President—D. J. Waller, Bloomsburg, 
40; G. P. Beard, California, 158. 

For Executive Committee—S. A. Baer, Reading, 
157; Elizabeth Lloyd, Bucks, 157; I. S. Geist, Ma- 
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rietta, 133; Miss Julia A. Orum, Philadelphia, 126; 
Mr. E. O. Lyte, Millersville, 106. 

The President announced the election of Mr. 
Andrews as President, G. P. Beard and Miss 
M. L. Dunn as Vice-Presidents, she being the 
only lady in nomination; and the five persons 
above-named as Executive Committee for the 
session of 1882. 


COMMITTEES. 


Prof. I. S. Geist, having been chosen on two 
committees, resigned his place on the Enrolling 
Committee, which was filled by the election of 
J. M. CouGuLIn, of Luzerne. 

The following Committee on Resolutions was 
appointed: Messrs. W. C. Lyne, Pittsburgh; 
D. C. Thomas, Mansfield; Charles Twining, 
Erie; Miss H. D. Patton, Waynesburg, and 
Miss Jennie B. Hart, Washington. 

Mr. A. M. Gow, of the Washington Reforter, 
read the following paper on 


MISTAKES OF OUR PRESENT SCHOOLS. 


The public school system of Pennsylvania is one of 
the idols of the people. The idea of popular educa- 
tion, as a public necessity, is as thoroughly impressed 
upon the minds of the people as any other principle or 
policy of our civil government, and as a consequence, 
our public schools are recognized as indispensable to 
the welfare of the people and of the Government. In 
common with the people, your speaker has faith in the 
wisdom of the principle upon which the public school 
system is founded, and finds much in the practical 
working of the system to approve and to admire. 

Twenty-eight years ago I had the pleasure of being 
one of the members of this Association, and had the 
honor of appearing upon its platform. Since that time 
my life has been devoted for the most part, to the 
promotion of the interests of education in all the 
grades of the public school, from the primary to the 
State university. I have not time, nor is it necessary 
in this presence, to deliver a panegyric upon the public 
schools. They need no eulogist, they speak for them- 
selves. As a true friend of popular education, I would 
not desire to appear before you as an oftimist, whose 
perceptions are so dull as not to observe any faults in 
the management of the schools, nor on the other hand 
to assume as a fessimist, that any errors which are 
found in the system are incapable of improvement. 
Having been appointed to prepare a paper upon the 
- “mistakes of the schools,’’ I shall claim your indul- 
gence in presenting a few thoughts derived from a 
varied experience of thirty years, spent in school man- 
agement. The wise man has written, “ Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend.”” If perchance, our faithful- 
ness shall be the cause of wounding, we shall still 
claim that the object of its infliction is to heal and not 
to hurt; to make the school system better, and not to 
do it harm. 

The design of our public school system is to perpet- 
uate our republican form of government by training 
our children for good citizenship. A good citizen 
must have that general intelligence which will enable 
him to understand the primary principles of govern- 
ment, and the operations of law. He must be put in 
the way of maintaining himself in honest independ- 
ence. Froude, the historian and essayist, says: ‘‘ No 
education which does not make this its first aim is 
worth anything at all. There are but three ways of 
living, as some one has said—by working, by begging, 
or by stealing.”” The good citizen should be com- 
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pelled neither to beg nor to steal; he must be educated 
therefore for work. 

The good citizen must have a knowledge of his 
personal, social, and civil obligations; these are not 
intuitive ideas, they are derived from the instruction 
and training given by competent teachers. The work 
of the schools then, in short, is to impart that degree 
of education to the average child of the state, which 
shall make it intelligent as to its duties, responsible as 
to its obligations, and self-supporting. 

The popular idea of education, and one fostered 
very largely in the schools, is that the young rail-split- 
ters, and tailor boys, and canal drivers, should all go 
to school in order to be Presidents of the United 
States. This is the inspiration of the schools, and we 
claim that it is a great mistake. It is a great blunder 
to hold up the prizes of public office as the rewards of 
education. Millions of our people cannot be office- 
holders, but they can be good citizens. The persist- 
ent office-seeker may be a good citizen, possibly, but 
the chances are that his ambition and his selfishness 
will stand greatly in the way of his usefulness to so- 


“ciety. Spinoza says: “ For myself. I am certain that 


the good of human life cannot lie in the possession of 
things which, for one man to possess, is for the rest to 
lose, but rather in things which all can possess alike, 
and where one man’s wealth promotes his neighbor@¥’ 
Good citizenship is attainable by every child in the 
state, and it is a laudable ambition that every child be 
educated to attain to all that the term implies. 

The first effort in the way of instruction, in the or- 
dinary school, is to teach the child to read. We 
shall say nothing about methods, but only allude to re- 
sults. There is a great difference among people as to 
what is meant by reading. Every child should be an 
intelligent, capable, thinking reader. The printed 
page, which is the great treasure-house of wisdom, 
should be laid open to its use, and it should be fur- 
nished with the key. Dogberry says that to be a well- 
favored man is the gift of fortune, but to write and 
read come by nature. Dogberry was wrong. It is a 
mistake to suppose that it is an easy thing to learn to 
read ; it is a greater mistake to think it an easy thing 
to teach the art of reading to the average child; but 
the greatest mistake of the schools is that reading is 
generally taught. ‘To maintain this last proposition, and 
to make my meaning clear, permit me to quote from that 
most entertaining book of Hugh Miller “« My Schools 
and School Masters, or the Story of My Education.” 
He says: “ During my sixth year I spelt my way, un- 
der the dame, through the Shorter Catechism, the 
Proverbs and the New Testament, and then entered 
upon her highest form, as a member of the Bible 
class; but all the while the process of acquiring 
learning had been a dark one, which I slowly mas- 
tered, in humble confidence in the awful wisdom of 
the school-mistress, not knowing whither it tended; 
when all at once my mind awoke to the meaning of 
that most delightful of all narratives—the story of 
Joseph. Was there ever such a discovery made be- 
fore! I actually found out for myself that the art of 
reading is the art of finding stories in books; and 
from that moment reading became one of the most 
delightful of my amusements. I began by getting 
into a corner on the dismissal of the school, and there 
conning over to myself the new-found story of Joseph; 
nor did one perusal suffice; the other Scripture stories 
followed, in especial the story of Samson and the 
Philistines, of David and Goliah, of the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha, and after these came the New Tes- 
tament stories and parables.” 

How many children are left to discover, as Hugh 
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Miller did, that ‘ reading is the art of finding stories 
in books,” and alas! how many yo through the mo- 
tions of reading as he did, without ever being re- 
warded for their painful efforts? ugh Miller made 
many discoveries, but he never made one of such im- 
portance to himself and to the world. Horace Mann, 
the eminent scholar and teacher, narrates his experi- 
ence in his lecture on District School Libraries. He 
says: “I never attended any but a common school 
until I was sixteen years of age, and up to that time, 
I had never heard a question asked, either by teacher 
or scholar, respecting the meaning of a word or sen- 
tence in a reading lesson. In spelling, where words 
were addressed singly to the eye or ear, we uttered a 
single mechanical sound; and in reading, when 
words came in a row, the sounds followed in a row; 
but it was the work of the organs of speech only— the 
reflecting and imaginative powers being all the while 
as stagnant as the Dead Sea.” Mr. Mann gives it as 
his opinion that the failure to use and to appreciate 
the public libraries was largely due to the fact that 
reading was not taught. He further says: “ When a 
scholar at the age of sixteen or eighteen years, leaves’ 
any one of our public schools, I cannot see with what 
propriety we can say he has learned the art of read- 
ing in that school, if he cannot properly understand, 
either by reading himself, or by hearing another read, 
any common book of history, biography, morals or 
poetry; or if he cannot comprehend ail the words 
commonly spoken in the lecture room, the court room 
or the pulpit.” It may be thought that the schools 
have profited by the experiences of such teachers as 
Miller and Mann, and that under the improved systems 
of later years such illustrations of imperfect teaching 
and learning can rarely, if ever, be found. 

Mr. George A. Walton, agent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, made an investigation of the 
public schools of Norfolk county, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the children were taught to read, 
-write and cipher. In some schools the results were 
found. to be quite satisfactory, but in the case of many 
others, they. were most deplorable. The children had 
memorized:rules in grammar and arithmetic that they 
aiid not understand and could not apply. The exam- 
‘inations showed that the three R’s had been entirely 
meglected—they could neither read, write nor speil. 
Mr. Richard Grant White in the December number of 
_ the North American Review claims in part, as a re- 
sult of:these examinations, that the public schools are 
a failure. We do not agree with Mr. White, but we 
shall not abuse him for his fearless attempt to expose 
the defects of the system, which are certainly very grave. 
If our schools are not preparing our children for the 
duties of citizenship, by teaching them the fundamental 
branches, it is better that we should know it and if 
possible apply the remedy, rather than rest in a fancied, 
though false seourity. It is a mistake for the school 
men to exhibit irritation at the deductions of Mr. 
White, if his premises are true. The first thing for 
the schools to do is to ascertain by thorough, patient, 
honest investigation, whether the results obtained in 
Norfolk county, Massachusetts, are different from those 
to be obtained in Pennsylvania, The argument must 
be based on the facts, and the question is whether our 
teachers have the courage to make the investigation. 
Mr. Froude, in his inaugural address as rector of the 
University of St. Andrews, says: “I ask a modern 
march-of-intellect man what education is for; and he 
tells me it is to make educated men. I ask what an 
educated man is; he tells me it is a man whose intel- 
ligence has been cultivated, who knows something of 
the world he lives in—the different races of men, their 





languages, their histories and the books that they have 
written; and again, modern science, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, physiology, political economy, mathematics, 
mechanics—everything, in fact, which an educated 
man ought to know.’ This is the idea of education 
entertained in most of our schools, particularly in those 
of our villages, towns and cities that boast of a so- 
called High school. We think it a mistake, especi- 
ally if the foundation—the much abused three R’s—is 
as imperfectly laid as is claimed by Mr. White. In 
the July number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL may be found the results of an examination 
made by W. W. Speer, Superintendent of Marshall 
county, Iowa. He says: “I gave simple tests to 
ascertain what was being done in the way of teaching 
writing, spelling, language, the use of capitals, punc- 
tuation in its simplest form, and in training to neat- 
ness, accuracy and rapidity:-in handling the funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic. These are things which 
the common schools ought to teach. In one school I 
pronounced the words pencil, Helen, clothes-piess and 
raspberries, and asked the advanced class of the 
school to place to place them in short, simple sen- 
tences.”” He then gives the results of the work of 
nineteen pupils, the average age of whom is over fif- 
teen years. These pupils had an average schooling of 
nine years, and yet not one of them could write the 
four simple test-words given without the most amusing 
and absurd blunders. It may safely be said that such 
a school is a failure, for it certainly is not fitting its 
pupils, in any respect, for the duties of citizenship ; for 
if these branches are not taught, it is fair to infer that 
nothing else is. ; 

Is it not time that we should have a thorough inves- 
tigation of the work done in the schools of this state, 
that their real value may be understood? It is evi- 
dent that if the elementary work of the schools is im- 
perfect, the superstructure must be in a great degree 
valueless, It is a mistake that the school officers have 
permitted the schools to close term after term, and 
year after year, without an honest investigation of 
their real worth. The exhibition has taken the place 
of the examination, and we think it an educational 
mistake of the gravest kind. 

But supposing that the elementary training is all 
that it should be—granting that the children have 
been taught to read understandingly and pleasurably, 
and that they write a letter intelligibly, and in accord- 
ance with the general usage of the language in com- 
position, spelling, and punctuation, then the question 
arises do the advanced common schools with their 
protracted courses of varied study prepare our youth 
for good citizenship? In other words, are the High 
schools a necessary part of the system ? 

Schools may be divided into two classes, preparatory 
and professional. The object of the former is to en- 
able the scholar to enter the latter; the object of the 
professional school is to fit the student to make his 
living. The primary school, under the old dispensa- 
tion, was preparatory to the academy to the college, 
and the college to the professsonal schools of theology, 
law, and medicine. The primary school is prepara- 
tory, while the commercial school is professional; the 
former is intended to give that kind and amount of 
knowledge that will enable its possessor to enter the 
latter, where he will be trained for business. In 
which category shall we place the public high school ? 
At six years of age, the average child enters the com- 
mon primary school, and if he were properly taught, 
under the ordinary conditions of pupilage, he should 
at twelve or thirteen years of age have a tolerable 
mastery of the three R’s; should be able to write a 
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creditable letter; to perform easily all the ordinary 
transactions of trade; to understand the general prin- 
ciples of the government, and to recognize his rela- 
tions to society by obedience to law, and by conform- 
ity to the requirements of sound morality. When thus 
fitted by the school for citizenship, he is ready to pass 
to the professional school or workshop, where he is to 
be specially fitted to earn an honest living. If, how- 
ever, our pupil shall proceed with his studies and 
graduate at the High school, what shall he do then? 
The High school, as generally constituted, is not pre- 
paratory to the professional school, and has no relation 
to it. It is itself the end, and when it is attained, and 
the school years have been spent, what next? A 
pupil graduates from the high school at the age of fif- 
teen or sixteen, and is supposed to be ready for some- 
thing useful. The school has occupied his time, and 
now he comes to its close, and has no preparation for 
college, and no profession or business. He has not 
been put in the way. of being useful, and consequently 
he is not useful. Six hours a day has been his allot- 
ted task for years; the balance of his time has been at 
his own disposal, to be used at his pleasure. Think 
you that the average boy who has been permitted for 
years to use the most of his time in his own way, will 
be contented to engage willingly in work that will re- 
quire constant attention for eight or ten hours a day ? 
The High school is not satisfactory as an end, and is 
not adapted as a means to an end; it is, therefore, as 
at present constituted, an educational mistake. When 
boys graduate from it, they have no business, no oc- 
cupation, no trade, and they are generally beyond the 
period when they are willing to, begin to learn patiently 
to make a living. In the report of 1877, Superintend- 
Wickersham says: “I am not of the opinion that any 
education our youth may receive at the public schools, 
per se, creates a distaste for labor, and a disposition to 
seek some way of obtaining a livelihood without re- 
sorting to work that must be done with the hands; but 
the education they thus receive, coupled with the mis- 
directed counsels of parents and friends, and the false 
opinions generally prevalent as to the relative position 
in the social scale occupied by hand-workers and 
those who work in some other way, or live without 
work of any kind, evidently tends in this direction, 
and is threatening great danger to our material indus- 
tries, as well as to society itself,’”’ If these views are 
correct, and we entirely agree with our friend as to the 
facts, then we think he will, though reluctantly, agree 
with us that the High school, as at present constituted, 
is a mistake. 

Thirty or more years ago, at Pittsburgh, Lancaster, 
Philadelphia and Williamsport, at the early meetings 
of this State Teachers’ Association, I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting and greeting some of the best and 
most worthy men of the State, who came together to 
consult as to the best means of promoting the welfare 
of the schools. A more earnest, honest, enthusiastic 
set of men it would have been hard to find enlisted in 
any great cause. It was a period of educational re- 
vival. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL had 
just been started, under the management of that grand 
old educational pioneer, to whom Pennsylvania owes 
so great a debt of gratitude, Thomas H. Burrowes. 
The County Superintendency was just growing into 
being ; the Normal School system was undeveloped, 
but was shaping itself under the fostering care of its 
friends. It was under all these inspiring influences 
that the prophets predicted that teaching would be 
recognized as one of the learned professions, and that 
the teacher might take his place alongside of the min- 
ister, the lawyer and the doctor, and be their peer in 
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education and in influence upon society. This was a 
grand mistake: for the very influences we organized 
then, are the very factors now, that prevent the fulfil- 
ment of their prophecy. It was not a mistake to or- 
ganize State Normal Schools for the training of 
teachers, nor was it a mistake to establish a system of 
County Superintendency; but the effect of both these 
causes is that teachers have been made so common 
and so cheap as to destroy their professional character, 
standing and influence. From the Report of 1878, 
we learn that there were 20,891 teachers employed, in 
the State, at an average salary of $33.45 per month, 
for a little more than six and a half months in the 
year. These statements settle the question: Teaching 
is not a profession, it is only, as a rule, an unreliable 
occupation. A painful evidence of this fact to me, is 
that of all the noble band who united to form this as- 
sociation there are but two present at this meeting, 
Chas. Twining, Superintendent of Erie county, and 
Dr. Wickersham; and the latter, like myself, is not 
connected with the schools. 

That I may not appear to be making an unwar- 
ranted statement about the State Normal Schools, I 
quote from a report of one of the Principals here pres- 
ent, who asks: “Is it not high time for the Normal 
Schools of the State to put less stress upon the size of 
their graduating classes, and greater stress upon their 
qualifications? It is becoming painfully evident that 
too large a number of teachers are holding the high- 
est grade of certificate provided for by law, who are 
incapable of representing the scholarship therein pro- 
fessed. Many of these are ambitious young ladies 
and gentlemen, who would become an honor to their 
profession were they urged to aim at a high standard 
of professional life, instead of an early graduation, to 
swell the size of an incoming class.”’ ‘This is a con- 
fession or a complaint that fully justifies our position 
that the Normal schools themselves are standing in 
the way of the profession. It is a great mistake, that 
they do. Until teachers are known as a class to have 
superior learning, until they have constant employ- 
ment, permanence, and a compensation which will not 
only afford a present living but a future competence, it 
is a mistake to suppose that the business of teaching 
will be recognized as specially desirable or honorable. 

No department of industry needs active, intelligent 
supervision more than the schools. The success of 
superintendence depeiids on the energy, the wisdom 
and the courage of the individual who is elected to do 
it. The fact that he or she is appointed to supervise 
the work implies that the superintendent needs no 
watching, but is honest, capable and fearless in the 
discharge of duty, and will faithfully serve those who 
make the appointment. This is a presumption not 
always warranted by the facts. There is no office in 
the county, not excepting that of President Judge, 
which is capable of being made more valuable to the 
people than the County Superintendency of Schools, 
and at the same time, there is no officer who can shirk 
responsibility and evade duty with so little chance of 
detection. The office demands a great deal of earnest 
labor, but it depends solely upon the honesty and fidel- 
ity of the officer. If he does not doit, there is nobody 
who can call him to account for his neglect. One of 
the most important duties he has to perform is the ex- 
amination of teachers. To do this, as it ought to be 
done, requires all the best qualities of the examiner. 
He should have skill; but above all, courage and in- 
corruptible honesty. With beginners who have never 
experimented in the management of a school, the first 
thing to ascertain is whether they possess the requisite 
knowledge—school-book acquisition. This can be 
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done by asking questions, either by writing or orally, 
and this is the usual way. But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that it is the only way, or the best way. If the 
novice comes directly from a high school, or from a 
six weeks’ cramming school called by courtesy a 
Normal Institute, it is not unlikely he or she can 
answer all the stock questions that may be proposed 
in all the studies required, unless perchance, some one 
is called on to give the boundaries of Lackawanna 
county, as was done in Washington, two years ago. 
Would it not be well for the candidate himself to 
examine the Superintendent, or to examine another 
candidate in the elementary branches in presence of 
that officer? By so doing he will illustrate his know]- 
edge of the subject, as well as his ability to ask ques- 
tions. If the novice understands the subject well 
enough to conduct an examination without the aid of 
a book, and do it clearly and concisely, he demon- 
strates his fitness for teaching. If the person to be 
examined has been a teacher, it would be entirely fair 
to call upon him to take up a subject, before the 
Superintendent or a class of teachers, and give them 
ten minutes’ instruction, say in the irregular verb, and 
ten minutes’ examination upon, say decimal fractions. 
If the applicant for license is a teacher, let him show 
some teaching skill; for it is a great mistake that a 
person who is. only able to answer questions, is a 
teacher. The examination of a teacher should be 
conducted to ascertain whether he is a teacher or not, 
and the way to find it out is to set him to teaching. 
But on the other hand, it is equally a mistake to 
_ suppose that the best teaching is done without the aid 
of books. Text-books are the tools of the teacher. 


Comparatively few teachers are able to make text- 


books, but all teachers should be required to know 
how to use them. It is the fewest number of children 
that are able to read their text-books intelligibly. A 
child may pronounce the words of the following defi- 
nition correctly and yet have no conception of its 
meaning. It is taken from one of the Primary Geog- 
raphies now in use: “ The world on which we live is 
a globe or sphere. <A sphere is a solid, every point 
on whose circumference is equally distant from a point 
within, called the centre.” It is one of the great mis- 
takes of the schools to suppose that because words 
such as these, taken from a text-book, are committed 
to memory, the child has received a single ray of 
light. Ifa County Superintendent should call upon a 
candidate for license to elucidate that text-book defi- 
nition, he would very quickly ascertain his ability as 
an instructor, and future pupils would not repeat the 
complaints made by Hugh Miller and Horace Mann, 
that they were compelled to use language that con- 
veyed no meaning to their minds. 

It is time that the whole system of examination was 
made professional. When, therefore, the Normal 
Schools and the Superintendents unite to accomplish 
this result, the schools will be relieved of the boys and 
girls that now infest them as teachers, and mature men 
and women, to whose guidance children may safely be 
entrusted, will take their places. 

It is a mistake to suppose that even the most ac- 
complished and efficient teachers can make good 
schools without the intelligent co-operation of the 
people. The people are the source of power in the 
matter of education in every school district, and they 
can thwart the best efforts, if they have not the intelli- 
gence to appreciate them. I have known two 
teachers—one in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and 
one in Ilinois—who were dismissed from their schools 
by the school officers because they insisted that the 
world revolved upon its axis. I knew one teacher in 
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an adjoining county who lost a week’s salary because 
when barred out during the holidays he refused to 
send to a distillery-for whisky upon which the older 
boys might get drunk. Public sentiment is omnipo- 
tent in school matters, and unless it is enlightened it is 
impossible to have good schools. It is, therefore, a 
great mistake for a Superintendent to spend the great 
part of his time in visiting schools and learning their 
wants, when the people and school directors are 
indifferent or hostile. We insist that the special effort 
of the Superintendent of the schools should be to 
awaken an intelligent interest in the subject in the 
minds of the people. ‘ It can be done, and it must be 
done before the schools are made what they should 
be. 

So far as the experience of this county and some that 
adjoin it are concerned, the County Superintendency is 
regarded as a failure. We think that unless some- 
thing be done to awaken a public interest in the 
subject, a strong effort effort will be made to abolish 
the office. It is a mistake to suppose that the people 
will continue to sanction an office, the effects of which 
they do not appreciate and cannot approve. 

Thirty-two years ago a convention was called in this 
county to consider the educational wants of the peo- 
ple. Subsequent meetings were held which resulted 
in the organization of the County Institute, which has 
become a permanent institution under the sanction 
and patronage of the State. The original object of 
the institute, was to give young and inexperienced, 
teachers an opportunity to Jearn methods of organiz- 
ing, managing, controlling and teaching the schools. 
The instruction was necessarily of an elementary 
character, adapted to the needs of the majority of 
those by whom it was received. Nearly a third of a 
century has passed, and yet the conditions are in many 
respects the same. A large majority of the teachers 
are younger than they were then, but apparently quite 
as inexperienced, although their attainments in book 
knowledge are higher. Although the necessities of 
the teachers arising from youth and inexperience are 
about the same, the character of the institute is 
greatly changed. Instead of elementary instruction, 
we have literary entertainments, in many cases entirely 
foreign to the objects of the institute, and in some 
cases beyond the grasp of the greater part of the audi- 
ence. This is a perversion of the idea upon which 
the institute was founded, and is not in accordance 
with the design of the State in making an appropri- 
tion for its support. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the State intended to afford the teachers a week of 
amusement and sociability at the expense of the peo- 
ple, without receiving a corresponding benefit in the 
immediate improvement of the schools. 

And now permit me briefly to recapitulate some of the 
points I have endeavored to present: First, it is a mistake 
to hold up the prizes of place and power as incentives 
to educational efforts in the schools. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the public schools have any other pur- 
pose than the education of the people in the duties of 
good citizenship. If the evidence is to be taken, 
it is a mistake to suppose that our primary schools are 
laying the foundations of education in the thorough 
instruction of the elementary branches, particularly of 
reading, which is the key to all the rest. If the evi- 
dence is not accepted, it is a mistake that the teachers 
should not at once demand a thorough investigation 
of their work by competent examiners, and thus re- 
move the imputations of inefficiency so boldly charged 
against them. 

It is a mistake to close the schools, at the end of 
each term or year with an exhibition which serves in 
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most cases only as a blind to conceal the defects in in- 
struction. 

It is a mistake to spend the years of a long curricu- 
lum in reaching and graduating from a High school, 
which is not made preparatory to a higher institution, 
and is in itself not professional. 

It is a mistake to graduate girls from a High school 
at fifteen or sixteen years of age, and then to invest 
them with the responsibilities of teachers in the public 
schools. 

It is a mistake to suppose that teaching will be rec- 
ognized as a profession, outside the pulpit, as long as 
the Normal Schools, High Schools and normal insti- 
tutes furnish boys and the girls to fill up the teachers’ 
ranks. . 

It is a mistake to suppose that a person is fitted to 
be a teacher because he can stand an examination 
upon text-book knowledge. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the best teaching is 
done without the aid of text-books. That is the best 
teacher who can inspire his pupils to study the books 
and make their contents his own, 

It is a mistake to suppose that the common schools 
can be kept up to any high degree of efficiency with- 
out the intelligent, active co-operation of the people. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the people will un- 
derstand their duties and responsibilities in this mat- 
ter, unless they are instructed by the County Superin- 
tendent who invokes their assistance in supporting the 
schools. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the teachers’ institute 
will receive the support of the people when it is per- 
verted from its original design, and used largely as a 
term of entertainment by the teachers, at the public 
expense. 

it is a mistake to expect that the County Superin- 
tendency will be continued much longer in this State, 
unless its average efficiency is much higher than it has 
been in this and in some adjacent counties. (No refer- 
ence to the present incumbent). 

Beware of Hobbies. 

The time allotted to the presentation of these sug- 
gestions has not allowed much elaboration or argu- 
ment. We have presented the points as concisely as 
possible, hoping that they would be of sufficient im- 
portance to merit a thorough discussion, separately, at 
your future meetings. 


Dr. SCHAEFFER asked what was required to 
make a profession? Why was not teaching in 
school professional work, as well as teaching 
from the pulpit ? 

Mr. Gow replied that a profession implied at 
least a calling which a man adopted for life— 
not one which was to be used merely as a step- 
ping-stone to something else. Ministers are 
regarded as learned men, and are put forth by 
their respective churches as persons whose ac- 
quirements entitle them to -respect—while 
teachers are put forth, as the Normal school 
princip alhas it, ‘‘to swell the out-going class.” 
He would be glad to find himself mistaken on 
this point, but there is enough in it to make us 
think, at least. 

Dr. SCHAEFFER said if permanence or the 
making of a living were the special marks of a 
profession, it would be fair to include cigar- 
making in the list of professions. What is it 
that distinguishes the callings of law, medicine 
and divinity? The work of the ministry is to 
save the soul; that of the medical man, to save the 
body from disease; that of the jurist, to secure 
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justice; that of the teacher, to develop harmo- 
niously all the faculties. In each and all of 
these are required, first, learning, or general 
preparation; and secondly specific, or profes- 
sional preparation—and ¢hese are the marks of 
a profession, properly so-called. The Normal 
schools follow this line, first giving the general 
preparation in scholarship, then drill in the 
Model School, and study of the theory of teach- 
ing. 

Dr. Hays said by way of stirring up a prom- 
ising little fight, he would take issue with Dr. 
Schaeffer, and maintain that teaching is nota 
profession. If only a few left the business here 
and there, it would not destroy the professional 
character ; but when it is the best men who go 
out—when they take up this business in their 
gosling stage, and remain in it only until they 
can get into something better—then it won't do 
to put on too much dignity. We all know that 
this is the case among teachers, and how it re- 
sults in leaving in the business two classes— 
one class doing the best that is in them, teach- 
ing six months and starving four; the other 
piecing out their living by practising some other 
“‘ profession” for the balance of the year. Ido 
not overlook nor under-estimate those few men 
and women who, knowing well that the same 
work would bring them twice the compensation 
in another walk of life, yet continue to teach 
because they believe that is the way they can 
be most useful; but these will always be ex- 
ceptional. So long as this is the fact, when 
we talk of teaching as a profession, we talk of 
what ought to be, but is not. While the average 
compensation of teachers is no more than $50 
per month, for but six or seven months of the 
year, and salaries of the best men in the busi- 
ness rarely reach $2500 a year, while many 
professional men with equal brains and less 
work earn $20,000, there will be no profession 
of teaching, in the proper sense of the word. 

Prof. COOPER wished to refute the charge 
made in the paper, that the Normal schools are 
a hindrance to professional growth by turning 
out too many graduates. Into the 15,000 schools 
of Pennsylvania, 3,000 new teachers go every 
year; and all the Normal schools together grad- 
uate less than 300. 

Dr. SCHAEFFER would not grant that our 
lady teachers do not average more than five 
years in the business. True, they get married; 
but then they only begin teaching in earnest, 
and stick to it ever after. 

Prof. MONTGOMERY said that his Principal 
wished to have another year added to the Nor- 
mal school course, to make the professional in- 
struction more thorough. 

Miss ELIZABETH LLOyD wished to ask the 
author of the paper in what part of Pennsylva- 
nia ‘‘the ventilation fever’ was ever a hobby. 

Mr. Gow said it was so in this part of the 
State, and extended west to Omaha, and left its 
marks wherever it punched school house walls 
full of holes along its track, spending thousands 
of dollars for nothing. 

Miss LLoypD knew of some sections further 
east, where they would have profited by such 
an epidemic. 
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Supt. PRATHER believed, that with all our mis- 
takes, some progress was made. The Superin- 
tendency has raised the grade of teachers, and 
the outcry against it, and other valuable fea- 
tures of the system, comes principally from 
those who are opposed to it as a whole, but be- 
lieve it policy to attack one point at a time. 

Dr. MILLER was sorry that a paper so able 
and interesting as the one under discussion 
should go before the public with the assertion 
that there had been a mania for physiology or 
ventilation. As to the latter, in his own obser- 
vation not one school-house in a hundred had 
received any attention in this respect ; and it is 
one of the deplorable mistakes of our Common- 
wealth that we are too often killing the bodies of 
oug children while we prematurely develop 
their minds. 

Mr. Gow said the subject was one on which 
deplorable ignorance existed, and if it had been 
sensibly treated good would have resulted ; but 
those who handled it were themselves igno- 
rant. 

The discussion closed here, and Miss DE 
Moss sang ‘‘ The Cows are in the Corn.” 

Prof. ANDREWS was excused from presenting 
his paper, being prevented from preparing it by 
sickness and death in his family. 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Philadelphia, by 
invitation of the Executive Committee, gave the 
following account of what she saw 


IN THE QUINCY SCHOOLS: 


Well, I have been to Quincy! I made one 
in the long procession of 13,000 pilgrims that 
visited that educational Mecca, and I came 
away delighted with what I saw there. It 
seemed to me that the millennium of school- 
teaching had begun to dawn—the work done 
there was such happy work, and brought about 
such satisfactory results. 

You all remember how this movement orig- 
inated—of the celebrated Norfolk County Re- 
port, of the dismay which its statements cre- 
ated, of the decision of the committee of the 
town of Quincy, with Chas. Francis Adams at 
its head, to place the schools in charge of some 
one who should be able to bring about a differ- 
ent order of things. You know how, searching, 
they found Col. Francis Parker, a man both of 
education and experience, original, progres- 
sive, and yet enough of a conservative to keep 
the best of the old, while sufficiently radical to 
grasp the good of the new, with wisdom to 
combine and energy to carry out—in short, a 
live teacher and not a gone-to-seed school- 
master; and him they set over their schools 
and said, ‘‘ You are free to do as you will—turn 
out or put in what teachers or text-books you 
choose, retain old methods or experiment with 
new ; weeshall not interfere, holding you re- 
sponsible to us for results only. But our children 
must know ‘the three R’s,’ that is, they must be 
able to read to their own understanding and to 
the pleasure and profit of others, to write both 
intelligibly and intelligently, and to calculate 
with accuracy and dispatch. All this must be 
accomplished, but by what means we care not.”’ 
Thus unhampered he went to work, with what 











success all the world of education knows. And 
this I went to see with my own eyes, and hear 
with my own ears; and I came away believing 
that the half had not been told. Do you think 
I am too enthusiastic? Let me tell you a little 
of what I saw and heard, and then judge for 
yourselves. 

The first school-room I visited was not re- 
markable in any way—indeed, as a rule, the 
buildings and appliances at Quincy are no 
better than elsewhere; it is the teacher who 
has made the difference. But I did notice 
a tiny rocking-chair placed in front of the reg- 
ular seats, and rocking serenely to and fro, 
with a dolly in her arms, sat a little deformed 
girl—a hump-back. I thought it a pretty sight, 
and significant too, as showing that the Chris- 
tian virtue of charity was inculcated by exam- 
ple rather than precept; that the golden rule 
was taught in the concrete instead of the ab- 
stract, as is common. In this room were forty 
children—the babies of the school—and the 
teacher, a fine looking specimen of woman- 
hood, who walked her school-room like a 
queen, never forgot the age of her loyal little 
subjects, and treated them accordingly. 

The nature of the child as an undeveloped 
human being was studied, and the lessons 
adapted to their condition and comprehension. 
For instance, in a general exercise in writing, 
no notice was given them beforehand, nor did 
I see anything during the whole time of my 
stay which did not seem to come to the little 
ones as a glad surprise. The teachers only said: 
“Where are the eyes?’ Immediately all eyes 
were turned upon her. ‘I wonder if all the 
eyes are looking at me?’ At which they pro- 
ceeded to look very hard. ‘‘ Where are the 
hands?’ They were held out. ‘ Right hand 
up!’ and they raised them over the head. 
“The left hand!” They obeyed. Then ‘‘both !”’ 
‘“‘ Hands clasped over the head!” and the mis- 
chievous members were safely out of tempta- 
tion for a moment or two at any rate, a fact 
which the teacher wished to be sure of, but 
which the pupils did not suspect. Then pencils 
were taken, slates were placed, and the teacher 
stationed herself at the black-board, crayon in 
hand, before a lined space. Now the pencils 
on the slate as she puts the crayon to the board 
and says: ‘‘Up,” and the pencils and crayon 
move upward together; ‘‘down,” and they 
slide downward; “up,” and they round the 
curve and travel up; “‘dot,’”’ and the pencils 
strike sharply as the crayon touches the board, 
and the small letter zis written. But of this she 
makes no mention, only begins again with her 
“up, down, up, dot,’’ and goes on till, observ- 
ing that the keen zest of novelty is beginning 
to fade, she quickly says: ‘ Now Ill be a little 
girl, and all of you shall be the teacher, and 
tell me what to do. So they begin to call out 
to her, as they make the letter, ‘up,’ and her 
crayon goes up; ‘‘down,” and she turns a 
round corner and goes down, but is stayed by 
a chorus of dismayed voices crying: ‘‘ That 
isn’t the way.”’ ‘‘ Why not?’ asks the teacher. 
“Because you must come down close at the 
top, so,” suiting the action to the word with 
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their pencils in the air. ‘‘O that is the trouble, 
is it?’ So she carefully erases and begins 
again. ‘‘Up,down,” the crayon and the pen- 
cils move amicably along together till just as 
they'say the last ‘‘up,”’ a sharp turn instead of 
the rounded one brings out another criticism 
from the small teachers, and this duly corrected 
the body of the letter is finished. But when it 
comes to the dot, a dash is made by the blund- 
ering ‘‘little’’ big girl at the board, and she is 
told with much emphasis and a great deal of 
energetic boring of the pencils into the slates, 
that a dot is made ‘‘so.”’ 

Repetition, without monotony, says Colonel 
Parker, and here we have it exemplified most 
perfectly. While the children gre still pleased 
and eager, the teacher drops the writing, di- 
vides the forty children into four groups, sends 
the youngest set to a black-board, where each 
has his or her own space—lined off with white 
paint—in which to work, and a rubber and 
crayon all tothemselves. Here they spend the 
next ten minutes, absorbed: and happy, trying 
to copy the simplest of straight-line figures, 
drawn for their benefit on the teacher's board. 
Ten more remain in their seats, and to them 
the teacher comes with her box of shoe-pegs, 
and giving out a handful to each, bids them 
build her a fence for her flower-garden, “and 
be sure,’’ she says, ‘‘to leave no place where 
hens can get in and dig upthe plants”. Among 
these busy ones I pass, and seeing that in one 
of the square spaces enclosed by the miniature 
pickets a side is broken by a diagonal row of 
pegs, I pause to say, ‘‘ Won't that have to be 
mended?” ‘‘ Well, no,” is the answer, “‘ that’s 
the gate, and it’s open.’”’ How many grown 
people ignorant of drawing would have had so 
good an idea of perspective ? 

Another group gather quietly around a low 
table in the back part of the room, upon which 
are blocks and toys of various kinds, where 
they play most amiably together till called back 
to their seats, The last division eagerly follow 
their teacher as, after taking a mysterious 
something from her desk, which she carries 
carefully hidden from view of the children, 
she goes to a third corner of the room, as yet 
unoccupied, and proceeds toteach. The lesson 
isa word which they have never seen, and they 
are to learn this new word so that they can 
read it, spell it or write it, and use it correctly 
forever after. That is, she will combine what 
have heretofore been taught as five separate 
branches, viz., reading, spelling writing, com- 
position, including capitalization, and punctua- 
tion, and grammar, with gymnastics besides— 
allin one, and teach it thoroughly and perfectly 
in a single lesson, and that too without a text- 
book. And this is how it is done: She begins 
with the last first by saying, ‘‘can you jump?” 
To achild, the main principle of the Quincy 
method—‘‘we learn to do a thing by doing 
it—’’ is as natural as sunshine or any other good 
thing. Accordingly, their answer, promptly 
given, is with their feet and not with their 
tongues, and the sound thereof is considerable. 
“ That isn’t very high,’ comments the teacher, 
“can't you do better?’ So they jump again, 
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this time with might and main; but all this 
noise doesn't cause the others in the room to 
lift an eyelash—they are too busy. Now the 
eyes of the little class are sparkling, their 
cheeks are rosy, and the blood swings through 
their veins with increased momentum, and 
there is no danger of dullness during that reci- 
tation, for both body and mind are aroused, 
alert, and they are ready to learn. So the 
lesson begins after this fashion. Teacher— 
“T have something in my hand; guess what 
it is.” This is great fun, and the laughing 
faces grow eager and curious, but there is 
no peeping. One thinks it might be a rabbit, 
one a knife, one a ball, and so on; but the 
teacher shakes her head, till one calls out ‘“‘a 
pig!’ Yes, it is a pig, and she holds it up 
—a canton flannel affair, with drooping ears 
and curling tail. There is quite a shout at this, 
and they all crowd up to see it. After a little 
talk as to its ears, eyes, feet, etc., the teacher 
inquires if this is the kind of a pig they usually 


see. ‘‘No.’’ Those were alive, they said. 
‘“‘What is this made of?” ‘ Cotton.” “And 
what were the others made of?” ‘‘ Meat;’’ and 


the teacher agreed. ‘ There is another kind of 
a pig which I can make,” said she, and turning 
to the board, with a few bold strokes, she drew 
a pig so life-like that the children clapped their 
hands at the sight. ‘‘ What is that?’ “A pig.” 
“Now I am going to make a pig again,’’ and 
she wrote the word pig carefully, connecting all 
the letters as she did so. This last was entirely 
new, and silence fell upon the group as they 
studied the word before them. Mark this. 
The teacher did not Ze// them to learn it; she 
led them to do so by passing skillfully from the 
known to the unknown; and keeping their in- 
terest fully aroused as she went on, she held 
their attention also, and when she came to the 
word itself, they would have studied it in spite 
of her. 

After a moment or two so spent, she said: 
‘‘Now Iam going to hide this pig, and see if 
you can find it;’’ shut your eyes,’’ and she 
wrote it high up on the black-board, where 
they gleefully spied it after a second’s search. 
Then she wrote it in colored crayons, and by 
various devices managed to repeat it till they 
recognized it instantly wherever written. After 
which she put it in a sentence with all the other 
words with which they were already familiar, and 
had them read it. For instance: I see the pig. 
Can you see the pig? etc. ; and these they read 
beautifully,- with charming variety of modula- 
tion, and the most perfect inflection and em- 
phasis. Then, when all this was over, they went 
to their seats to copy the sentences from the 
board, and make up new ones about the pig. 
“Talking with their pencils’ they called it. 
Thus ten minutes drill had sufficed to adda 
new word to their vocabulary, and give them 
better use of it than years of old-time methods 
could have done. 

But it is not in the teaching of language alone 
that marvellous superiority of system is shown. 
To the knowlege of numbers they have a de- 
cided short cut; for they teach all four of the 
fundamental rules of arithmetic at once. To 
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illustrate : suppose the lesson is upon the num- 
ber 7, they will teach the pupil to add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide by 7 at the same time, 
because the two relations of combination and 
separation which these processes represent are 
reciprocal, and the teaching of one is greatly 
aided by the teaching of the other. What 
economy is here of time and strength, both on 
the part of the pupil and the teacher, while the 
discipline is infinitely greater. Small need of 
mental arithmetics when the children shall 
make up their own problems as I heard them 
do at Quincy; and they seemed to find it as fas- 
cinating as a game. And this was in a primary 
school of the lowest grade! 

I should like to speak of the results of this 
magnificent teaching as shown by the pupils in 
the grammar schools; but time will not permit, 
and I pass on to other points. 

The government at Quincy is of that imper- 
ceptible sort, which, like the attraction of grav- 
itation, holds things in their places with a power 
as firm as it is irresistible. The teacher does 
not seem to govern, but apparently devotes 
herself to teaching, You do not see her spying 
upon her pupils; she never turns her head to 
watch them, even at sounds that suggest dis- 
order, but merely says sweetly, ‘I'd like to 
have it quieter over there,” and the noise is 
hushed. The perfect courtesy shown by teacher 
to pupils is beautiful to behold ; and, as children 
always imitate their elders, it follows naturally 
enough, that politeness is a marked character- 
istic of the Quincy schools. I saw one case of 
discipline, and only one, during my stay, and 
that occurred in the lowest grade of the Primary. 
A small boy, whose offense I did not discover, 
was gently requested to remain after the rest 
had gone. This did not please the small sin- 
ner, and he immediately turned sulky, swelled 
up like a tree-toad, and sat there during the rest 
of the session looking as only a naughty child 
can look when the demons have entered in 
and taken possession. When the time for dis- 
missal came, he rose with the rest and attempted 
to pass out, but a quiet ‘‘ You will wait,’’ stayed 
his steps, and he dropped down into his seat 
with a soul filled with fury and face of wrath. 
I think the teacher wished me to depart, but I 
was determined to see the end of this affair; and 
for fear that a hint might be given to the effect 
that my room was preferable to my company, I 
suddenly feigned an intense interest in the 
home-made ventilating apparatus which was at- 
tached to one of the windows, but kept an eye 
over my shoulder upon the rebel and his con- 
queror, for such she soon proved herself to be. 

As soon as my back was turned, the teacher 
went to the child, picked him up bodily out of 
his seat, went to the nearest chair, sat down 
with him in her lap, put her arms around him 
and sadly said: ‘‘How cou/d you do so? I 
thought you were going to be good; it has been 
so long since you were naughty. What ever 
made you do it?’ The little fellow strove val- 
iantly to keep his rage at white heat and not 
give way, but the tender voice, the grieved face 
bent over him, the loving arms around him, 
were too much, and with an exceeding bitter 
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cry the demon was exorcised, anger fled, sor- 
row and shame filled his soul, and the great 
tears came dropping down like rfin. ‘I am so 
sorry for this little boy,” went on the soft, low 
voice, “‘ but I don’t believe he will trouble me 
any more. Now you may go, and to-morrow 
we will begin again, and be good,” and without 
waiting for a word from the grieving child, she 
set him upon his feet, and still shaking with 
suppressed sobs, the humbled little fellow turned 
sadly toward home. Still they are not saints— 
those children—but they are prevented from be- 
ing sinners by the exceeding art of the teachersin 
keeping temptation out of their way ; and that, 
after all, is the great secret of school manage- 
ment—to keep the children so absorbed and 
happy doing what you wish to have them do 
that they will have neither time nor inclination 
to do otherwise ; to render the good so attrac- 
tive that evil has no influence over them. All 
effort turns in this direction there, and so fully 
is this achieved, that, wonderful as are the re- 
sults of their teaching, as shown in the mental 
growth of the pupils, the great marvel is that the 
highest good accomplished is reached in the 
moral stimulus of such teaching; it is really 
character-building, and should be judged as 
such. It made me think of that line of the old 
poem: “Allure to brighter worlds and lead 
the way,”’ for truly that is what they do. 

If now you say that there is nothing new, that 
the ideas involved are as old as Plato, I agree. 
If again you declare that the truths realized 
are as common asthe Bible, again I agree. If, 
still further, you insist that these methods are 
not original, but have been put in practice 
many times before, I shall still agree. But, 
notwithstanding the fact that these ideas, truths 
and methods have been in existence, some of 
them, many hundred years, never before in the 
world’s history were they arranged and carried 
out till Col. Parker combined, arranged and 
carried them out in the common schools of 
the town of Quincy. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee 
stated that he would now call upon Dr. Wicker- 
sham, who had just returned from the meeting 
of the National Educational Association at 
Atlanta, Georgia, to give some account of that 
meeting, and of education in the South. Dr. 
W. responded as follows : 


REMARKS OF DR. WICKERSHAM. 


Up at Chautauqua last summer there were 
several of the Southern States represented. 
About twelve or fifteen teachers and school 
officers came up from Georgia, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky and Texas. They all united in the most 
earnest petitions that the National Association 
should hold a meeting in the South. They said: 
Our people want to see the friends of education 
from the North, They want to hear them. 
They want to become acquainted with them— 
fraternize with them. We accepted their invi- 
tation and went down South. I have just re- 
turned from there, and I am prepared to give 
some little account of the experiment. Atlanta 
City is in Northern Georgia, as you all know. 

I was there in 1866; it was a perfect desola- 
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tion then, as well as the whole country around. 
It has grown up since that time into a beautiful 
city of 45,000 people. 


The members of the Association were rejoiced- 


to see that the platform of the hall in which we 
met was decorated with the good old flag we so 
much love. The’ Governor of the State deliv- 
ered an address of welcome, and United States 
Senator Brown favored the Association with 
some excellent remarks. A great banquet was 
given us, attended by 500 or 600 people. The 
Legislature, which is now in session there, ex- 
tended to the members of the Association the 
privileges of their halls. The city furnished 
carriages free to all of the members of the body 
who chose to use them, for a drive all about the 
city and the intrenchments outside of the city. 
The welcome given us by the people there was 
very hearty. They seemed glad to see us 
among them. 

The meeting was not as large in numbers as 
we have sometimes in the States of the North, 
but as a representative body it was perhaps the 
best and largest that we have ever held. About 
thirty States were represented. State, and in 
some instances, county superintendents, presi- 
dents and professors of colleges, Normal school 
teachers, representing 30 States—17 Northern 
and 13 Southern States—were present. 

The proceedings continued four days. I have 
never been present at an educational meeting 
in any part of the country at which there were 
more able papers, more able or more earnest 
discussions, than took place there. The weather 
was extremely warm, but we were so earnest 
that we did not lose a single session or a single 
hour during the four days. 

Now, there are indications of a revival of 
educational interest in the South to which I want 
to call attention. The Southern States now 
have systems of education the same as our own 
—different somewhat in detail, but in the essen- 
tial underlying principles they are the same as 
ours. Delaware was the last State to adopt a 
system of this kind. But such a system now 
prevails throughout the whole of the South—the 
whole country. The details, as I have said, are 
somewhat different, owing to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the different States, but the 
underlying principles are the same. 

I want to say here, too, that the men who 
now manage the school affairs in the South— 
state superintendents and the leading teachers— 
are among the ablest, most learned, most zeal- 
ous educational men I have ever met anywhere. 
This may be considered remarkable, but such 
is the fact. They are generally -graduates of 
colleges. They are men who have expendeda 
good deal of time in the study of school affairs, 
and they are remarkably zealous. Now, I was 
surprised at this, and yet I am not commending 
them too highly. I never met anywhere, at 
any time, a body of educational officers superior 
to those that are now in command of the com- 
mon-school army in the States of the South. 
They are doing a good work all over that 
country. 

In confirmation of what I have said concern- 
ing the new interest awakened on the subject 
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of education in the South, permit me to state 
that Normal Institutes, temporary schools for 
teachers, are in operation in large numbers, in 
nearly all the States. Virginia held two of these 
institutions last summer, with an attendance of 
a thousand teachers. This summer she is about 
to open three of them, with even better pros- 
pects than last year. North Carolina is holding 
a series of four or five, and even the Governor 
of the State himself is interested in them; and 
I recently received a despatch from him asking 
some questions concerning their management. 
South Carolina has at this time a large institute 
for colored teachers in operation, and as soon 
as it closes will open one for white teachers. 
Tennessee is about to close a large institute at 
Knoxville, and will hold one or two more in 
other parts of the State. Mississippi and 
Arkansas will each hold a series of institutes, 
and Texas has five of them now in operation. 
This movement is meeting with wonderful suc- 
cess, and you can easily judge how much it 
signifies. Out of it, in due time, will come 
Normal Schools, better public schools, a more 
enlightened opinion concerning education. 

One thing more I must mention. Near the 
closing of our Association, I was very much 
surprised to receive a pressing invitation given 
by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
through a committee, to address them on the 
subject of education. A Yankee !—a Northern 
man !—a man, too, who had worn a sword in 
the war against them—being invited to address 
a Southern Legislature on the subject of free 
schools! Two other gentlemen were invited to 
speak with me. We met in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A large number of Senators and 
members were present, and the house was filled 
with citizens. Speaking under such circum- 
stances, I was determined not to lower the com- 
mon school flag I had borne so many years in 
the North, a single hair’s breadth. I told them: 
“I have not one face to show you here and at 
the South another. I have preached, as you 
know, the doctrine of common schools in its 
most radical shape. What I mean bya system 
of common schools is to provide an education 
free, everywhere, impartial to every child in the 
country, white or black, red or yellow.”” I went 
on in this way to elaborate the system. For the 
first fifteen or twenty minutes they listened at- 
tentively, leaned forward in their seats to catch 
the words as they came from my lips. Then 
they began to applaud a little, and by and by a 
little more. I had not spoken ten minutes 
longer until applause followed almost every 
sentence. When I was ready to sit down, cries 
came from all parts of the house, ‘‘Go on!” 
“‘Go on!’’ I went on a while longer, and when 
I finally closed, the applause continued at least 
three minutes. 

In all my life, I never anywhere made an 
address that seemed to produce more marked 
effect. And this was in Georgia! 

After the adjourfiment, dozens of Senators 
and members came to me, anxious to know 
something more about free schools, how to over- 
come the obstacles in their way, which are not 
few, in the South. 
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They seem to understand that there is some 
secret spring of power in the North that they 
have not had in the South, and they are coming 
to think that this power is in the free schools. 
They are determined, so far as education is 
concerned, to secure this power in the future. 
You may rest assured—and I cannot be mis- 
taken in these indications—there is going to be 
a movement, zealous, earnest, self-determined, 
in all this South-land, to educate all the children 
of the country—as we have ever done here in 
the North. 

I want to say just one other thing, because 
I feel it to be justice to these people that I 
should say it: I am strongly of the impression 
that the great, wide chasm which has separated 
the two sections for so long a time is drawing 
closer together, and that the great wound from 
which rivers of blood have flowed in the past is 
about to be healed, and that we are to have a 
better, a greater, grander Union under one flag 
in the future, than we have had in the past. 

At the close of Dr. W.’s address, on motion 
the memorial addresses were postponed to the 
evening session. 

Prof. BAER then made the following report 
from the auditing committee, which was 
adopted : 

We, the undersigned committee, appointed to audit 
the accounts of the Treasurer of this Association for the 
year ending July, 1881, respectfully report as follows: 
Balance on hand according to the report of 

preceding Auditing Committee, 

Receipts from membership during the meet- 

ing at York, . . . . . . . . . . 123 00 


$202 44 


Total, . . .... $325 44 
Expenses for same meeting, . . . . . 182 67 


Balance in Treasury, $142 77 
Dr. HAys stated that the two members of 
Executive Committee receiving the highest 
number of votes were a tie, and one of them, 
Miss LLoyD, desired that the Association des- 
ignate the other, Prof. BAER, as chairman; 
which was agreed to. 
It was announced that the receipts of last 
night amounted to $95.25, after which Associa- 
tion adjourned to 8 p. m. 


——+ @~+— —— 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


ROF. KORNBLUM, of Pittsburg, played 

a violin solo, after which Miss BoIceE read 
the poem of Rev. Geo. Lancey Taylor, D. D., 
on Mrs. Garfield’s ride to Washington, entitled 
“ Fifty Miles an Hour.” 


ADDRESS OF DR. HIGBEE. 


Dr. E. E. HIGBEE, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was introduced, and said he 
had no time to prepare an exordium. His 
theme was the query—How shall we secure 
and keep active, in our Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the best qualified class of com- 
mon school teachers ? 

To begin with, to be teachers we must know 
something of what is involved in teaching, and 
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not to forget to consider those forces, both phy- 
sical and psychological, long antecedent, lying 
far behind the present, which largely deter- 
mine human character, and for which we are 
not responsible—differences of race, of nation- 
ality, of sex, of temperament—all of which are 
so much material to be wrought into character. 
Nor must we forget the spiritual forces that un- 
derlie the natural ; for man comes not from the 
hand of God in utter nakedness or spiritual 
destitution, but endowed with certain inherent 
capacities—a will to authenticate the good, an 
intellect to authenticate the true, a phantasy or 
imagination to authenticate the beautiful. Rec- 
ognizing all this, the problem of all education, 
by the family and the school, the Church and 
the State, is—How shall we take hold of this 
material and manipulate it so as to bring out all 
its possibilities for good, for truth, for beauty. 
No one is qualified to teach who does not know 
this, for he must have the knowledge to give 
aim to his teaching. 

No Commonwealth is better supplied with 
material for a class of trained teachers than our 
own. From the Quaker counties of the south- 
east and the Teutonic district adjoining them, 
to the Connecticut colonists of Wyoming, the 
Yankee element in the north, and the Scotch- 
Irish of the West—what better sources could 
we have to draw from? The fault must be in 
ourselves, and not in our stars, if we do not 
find material. Having the material, we must 
now add the content—scholarship. There can 
be no teacher without something to teach; you 
cannot get water from an empty barrel. To 
supply the needed knowledge we have first 
common schools, well regulated, needing no 
change, but requiring persevering labor that 
their advance may not be checked by lack of 
culture ; then we have schools of higher grade 
—high schools, academies, normal schools, 
colleges, universities—all parts of a complete 
system, but in a disordered condition, with 
scarcely an attempt at unification. The com- 
mon schools, high schools and normal schools 
are separated from the colleges by a ‘“‘ bloody 
chasm,” across which neither can reach. This 
should not be so, and must not continue—our 
forces must be unified ; and this can be done by 
slight changes in our present system. One of 
these should be that the high schools, or where 
these are not practicable, academies, should 
adapt their course to lead up to the college 
course which has stood for centuries—making 
the whole harmonious and complete. This 
adaptation would help our teachers in acquir- 
ing the needed scholarship. 

But the teacher needs more than scholar- 
ship, though that be of the highest. Possess- 
ing the requisite knowledge, he must now 
thoroughly master the art of imparting instruc- 
tion. To this end our Normal schools were 
established ; in this direction look the teachers’ 
institutes, county and local; and while these 
agencies are not without results, we all can see 
that they are inadequate: they do much, but 
not all that we ask forand need. The Normal 
schools depend for their support largely on 
academical pupils; and in the examinations 
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for graduation most of the time was devoted to 
algebra, arithmetic, grammar, in Latin a little 
of Cesar, and many other such matters, with 
only a few minutes drill in practice of teaching, 
and a few more on the theory and art—nine- 
tenths of the time was given to academic 
branches, and one-tenth to teaching! What a 
farce as a test of Arofessional ability or qualifi- 
cation! This is not the fault of the Normal 
schools—as matters stand they can do no 
otherwise, if they expect to live. And even so 
much as this is received by only a small portion 
of our teachers: what of the rest? Surely we 
must require more than this, before we can ex- 
pect a well-qualified teaching corps. 

What, then, shall we require? It is with 
some embarrassment that I appear here, a 
stranger, to attempt an, answer; yet I claim the 
privilege of a friend, as one who has been in- 
terested for years in this work of teaching. I 
believe we want one, or perhaps two real Nor- 
mal Schools in this Commonwealth, into which 
may enter the graduates of our colleges, of our 
academies, of our present Normal schools, of 
our High schools if they can prepare them; in 
which they may receive thorough instruction in 
the Philosophy, the Theory, and the Art of 
Teaching ; and out of which in a year or two 
they may pass with a Degree given by the 


State that shall give the dignity of proven 
scholarship to the position they take in the 
schools. 

Some one says: “Yes, that is well enough 
for the upper end, but it leaves the lower in 


disastrous darkness.’ Not so; the lower is 
always guided and inspired and lifted up by 
the higher culture, and every true teacher feels 
and knows it. There are those who, in the 
routine practical work of the school, forget the 
discipline of their own minds; and it is gener- 
ally from defects in their own education. Sup- 
pose fora moment that we could have such a 
normal school as has been suggested, and at 
its head a man who bore such a relation to 
teaching as an Agassiz to physical science, or 
a Whitney to philology, what a reflex action 
would such a school exert upon our country 
and our world! And if this be not possible, 
shall we not grasp at least all the possibilities ? 
God forbid that we should listen to those who 
would do away with our high schools, or our 
normal schools! There is no worse solecism 
than that the State should confine her educa- 
tion to the “R’s.’’ We are told: “ But the 
State wants citizens only.’’ Yes, gnd she wants 
professional citizens, doctors, laWyers, judges 
and ministers—the best talent that is born, to be 
developed to the highest point—and you never 
will, you never caz, confine State education to 
these narrow limits. If not directly by taxation, 
then indirectly by grants to superior institu- 
tions, or,. as now, by the voluntary activity of 
citizens, the State will see that her children have 
room to grow. No; we will retain all the good 
we have, and reach upward to the normal 
blossom, that shall bear fruit in a real, noble 
profession, co-ordinate with the holiest to which 
man can aspire. 

I was struck with the proposition in connec- 
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tion with life membership, to enrol on a marble 
monument at Harrisburg the names of our 
great educators. That may be well; but let zs, 
fellow-teachers of Pennsylvania, raise our monu- 
ment, not in a marble shaft, but in a Mormal 
University, ary ge 4 related to the colleges and 
universities of the State, that shall tell the world 
in letters of light, and not of stone, that we are 
determined that the teacher’s profession shall 
not only be recognized, but reverenced. 

I thank you for your indulgence in these dis- 
connected remarks. My head has been so 
filled, as I sat here and listened, with diverse: 
opinions, sentiments and thoughts that I am 
scarcely in condition to address you; but I have 
done the best I could. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES 


Being the special order for this session, Prof. I. 
S. Geist, of Marietta, read the following tribute 
to 

PROF. S. S. HALDEMAN. 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers Association : 

If my feelings had been consulted, your Executive 
Committee would have selected to present this paper 
one more closely identified with the higher educational 
forces. 

The late dastardly attempt at the assassination of 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States did not 
create a greater shock to the citizens of Marietta than 
the report of the death of Professor S. S. Haldeman, 
last September; for there were few who knew he was 
even indisposed in any way, he having been in the 
town shortly before, apparently in his usual health. 

Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of Chickies, near Marietta, 
Lancaster county, Penn., died on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 10, 1880, at his home. This well-known and 
eminent educator had just returned from the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in Boston, Mass., in the deliberations of 
which body, at this time, he manifested an unusual 
degree of interest. 

On his return on Wednesday before his death, he 
seemed very much fatigued from his efforts at the 
Association and from the effects of his journey home. 

It may be said of him that he was never idle ; 
hence, he went to work in his place of study, which 
he seemed to hold very sacred, for on several occasions 
he told me that when his time came for him to die he 
desired it to be right there amidst his labors. On 
Friday afternoon his family and Dr. H. Norris, his 
family physician, induced him to take his bed, the 
latter telling him that he needed rest; his reply was, 
that in his absence too much work accumulated for 
him to remain in bed long, he must soon resume his 
labor. The doctor feared that his enthusiasm for his 
work might injure his health. He replied, “No, 
doctor, not enthusiasm, devotion is the term.’’ That 
evening at 7 o’clock he wasacorpse. The physicians 
termed the cause of his death an affection of the heart. 
Perhaps a better term might be over-qwor. 

Samuel Stehman Haldeman was born at Locust 
Grove, near Bainbridge, Lancaster county, Pennsylva- 
nia, August 12, 1812, in the beautiful mansion now 
occupied and owned by Hon. John E. Wiley. 

Even when yet a boy, he manifested a great fondness 
for the study of Natural History. He would wade 
out into the Susquehanna river, and cross it in search 
of shells, pebbles, and minerals, of which he gathered 
quite a collection, and stored them away on the loft of 
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a carriage house, where he would delight in showing 
his museum to his associates. 

When about five years old, he attended a private 
school at the “ Ridge”’ school-house, in what was then 
Donegal township, now Conoy, Lancaster county. 
Our highly respected and honored citizen, Daniel 
Engle, esq., was attending the same school, and was 
not much older, but was unable to speak English, hav- 
ing however acquired sufficient German to be able to 
spell many of the ordinary words in his German spell- 
ing-book. These two lads were seated: together, so 
that young Engle might acquire the English more read- 
ily. Young Haldeman soon discovered that his com- 
panion could spell words in another language, and in- 
sisted that the book be brought to school, that 4e might 
learn the same. This was agreed upon, when, the 
following day, the German spelling-book was carefully 
used by these two boys secretly under the desk. But 
Mr. Joseph Jeffries, an Irishman. and a stern and se- 
vere master, discovered by his vigilance what they were 
at, and forbade them studying it during school hours, 
but extended to them the privilege to do so at noon 
and at recess, when he participated inthe study. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this, and soon young Haldeman 
became quite proficient in spelling German words. I 
mention this incident to show that even at that tender 
age he was inclined to investigate and make discover- 
ies; and who can tell but that this very circumstance 
sowed the seed which afterwards germinated and 
bloomed into the distinguished philologist. 

At this school he never distinguished himself in the 
study of mathematics, but excelled all in grammar 
and studies akin to that. He afterwards attended the 


classical academy of Dr. John M. Keagy, at Harris- 
burg; from there he entered Dickinson College, at 


Carlisle, Pa., at which institution he had the assistance 
of Prof. H. D. Rogers, the distinguished geologist. 
He did not, however, remain to graduate, preferring 
to direct his own studies. He returned home, after 
having been in college two years. He attended med- 
ical lectures in Philadelphia in 1833. In 1836 he 
was chosen an assistant in the New Jersey geological 
survey, and the following year held a similar office in 
this State, during which time he prepared a work on 
the geology of that part of the country lying between 
the Blue Mountains and the South Mountain, from 
the Delaware to the Maryland line. He also discov- 
ered about this time the Scolithus linearis, the oldest 
fossil then known. He became Professor of Natural 
History in the Universty of Pennsylvania in 1851. In 
1855 he was appointed toa chair in Delaware College, 
and also acting Professor of Geology and Chemistry 
in the State Agricultural College. He subsequently 
became Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, being the first to fill that 
chair, which position he held at the time of his death. 

During his life he published many valuable works : 
one of the first was, “‘ Fresh Water Univalve Mollusca,” 
in 1840. In 1842 he published “ Zoological Contri- 
butions.”” In 1847 he issued a work on the “ Genus 
Leptoxis.” While in Paris in 1849, he issued in 
French his first philological work, entitled, “ Some 
points in the Linguistic Ethnology.” From that date 
he became recognized in the scientific world as one of 
the leading philologists, not only in this country, but 
in the civilized world. In 1850 his “Zoology of 
Invertebrate Animals” appeared. In 1851, “ Ele- 
ments of Latin Pronunciation.” In 1856 he edited 
“Taylor’s Statistics of Coal.” In the same year, a 
work on the “ Relation of the English and Chinese 
Languages.” In 1864 he issued a work on the game 
of chess, under the title of “‘ Tours of a Chess Knight.” 
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In 1868 “ Rhymes of the Poets,’ under the nom de 
plume of “Felix Ago.” In 1871 he published his 
valuable work on “Affixes to English Words.” In 
1877 his last work, entitled “ Outlines of Etymology,” 
was published. 

The doctor leaves behind him a complete work on 
“Word Building,” which is designed for the use of 
classes in etymology, and which is ready for the 
printer. This work no doubt is just what is wanted in 
many of our public schools, for his other works on this 
subject are too comprehensive. He had also a work 
on English Prosody ready, and manuscripts of “ Rat 
and River,” a tale of the Ohio, and a poem entitled 
“ The Flight of Fishes.” 

In addition to these works, he has contributed from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred papers on vari- 
ous scientific subjects, which have been published by 
the various societies before which they were read. 
The American Philosophical Society has published as 
their last memoir a monograph on “Contents of a 
Rock Retreat in South Eastern Pennsylvania,” which 
is descriptive of the Indian arrow-heads and other 
relics found in the cave under Chickies Rock, adjoin- 
ing the Professor’s late residence. 

Dr. Haldeman was a valuable contributor to John- 
ston’s Cyclopedia, of which he was an associate edi- 
tor of the Comparative Philology and Linguistic 
Department. His treatise on “ Analytical Orthogra- 
phy,” consisting of investigations into the philosophy 
of language, gained him in 1858, the highest Trevel- 
yan prize over eighteen competitors. 

He was also the author of “ Pennsylvania Dutch,” 
“Pronunciation of Greek,’ “Roman Arithmetic,” 
* Scotticisms,” “* Verb, Vowel and Participle,”’ etc., 
etc. 

When we consider his labor we may well say he 
was never idle, for it seems to us that the thorough in- 
vestigations which he made on these various subjects 
would require twice the time allotted to man. 

He always took a prominent part in the proceedings 
of societies of which he was an active member. In 
1870, the New York 77idune, in its report of the 
meeting of the Association for the Advancement of 
Science, divided those in attendance into five classes, 
and placed Prof. Haldeman in the first class, with the 
late distinguished Prof. Agassiz, and others of equal 
eminence. It says: ‘ The first class consists of acute, 
profound and professional scientists, of which Profs. 
Agassiz, T. Hunt and S. S. Haldeman are representa- 
tive examples. They are authors, travelers, explorers, 
and men relying upon personal observation.’’ At the 
same meeting Prof. Agassiz said to a fellow-member 
after Prof. Haldeman had made an address, ‘ That 
man Haldeman has an idea behind every word he 
utters.” 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
him by the Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg, and 
that of Doctorgof Laws by the Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity. 

t hose who will miss him most outside of his 
family are hundreds of persons interested in scientific 
matters, who appealed to him for information, which 
he always gave cheerfully. He was constantly re- 
ceiving letters of inquiry in regard to matters with 
which the entire scientific world knew he was familiar, 
and which he always gave as cheerfully to the inquir- 
ing student as to his peers in knowledge. 

It may be said of him, that his scientific work em- 
braced more branches than that of almost any of theem- . 
inent scholars of the day, and that he was never satis- 
fied with merely inquiring for knowledge which others 
before him had discovered, but that he was a discov- 
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erer and an explorer Aimse/f, and gave to mankind a 
vast amount of information which was unknown to 
them before. He was truly a great man in his sphere, 
and it is to be regretted that his days did not number 
a score more years, in which time science would have 
gained much from his efforts. No one despised pre- 
tentions more than Prof. Haldeman, yet, when he saw 
an inquiring mind, none was more anxious to assist 
even the humblest of God’s creatures. 

His private life was spotless, his character without a 
stain. With ample means, he lived in a modest way 
under the shadow of the noted Chickies Rock. His 
study was in the third story of his spacious mansion, 
which was stored with relics from all parts of the 
world, and with a large and valuable library. It was 
here that he penned the works which he afterwards 
gave to the world. He was a kind husband and an 
affectionate father. The hundreds of poor and needy 
who were the recipients of his ‘bounty will remember 
him, together with a host of friend§, for his many 
deeds of mercy, and for his genial manner. 

This Association has lost a valuable member, that 
often enlivened its meetings by his ready wit and great 
learning. At its meeting in 1864, at Altoona, I re- 
member Prof. Haldeman was the “lion” of the occa- 
sion; after which meeting, if my memory serves me 
right, he missed very few of the meetings of this 
Association. Last year, at York, he took a very active 
part, and his speeches were interesting and edifying. 
And now we bid adieu to an earnest, able and valua- 
ble member of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association. 


The following letter, in answer to an inquiry, from 
Prof. S. S. Rathvon, may be of interest : 


“* LANCASTER, PA., September 20, 1880. 

“Pror. I. S. Geist—My Dear Sir : Your postal of 
this date was duly received. In reply to your queries, 
allow me to state that my social relations with Prof. 
Haldeman began in 1832, when we both were mem- 
bers of the “Old Thespian” and the ‘Marietta Band.” 
I was his successor as picoloist in the last-named insti- 
tution. In 1833 we went to Philadelphia, he to attend 
a course of medical lectures, and I to work at my 
secular occupation, and we both returned to Lancaster 
county in 1834. He then took up his residence at 
Chickies, and visited my shop whenever he visited 
Marietta. In 1839 I left Marietta and came here to 
Lancaster, but returned again in the spring of 1841. 
I then opened a small tailoring and clothing establish- 
ment on Front street, in a frame shop built by David 
Rinehart, on the east corner of Shell Bark alley. A 
window opened at the north end, looking out upon a 
potato lot. In the lower angle and near the window 
was a rank growth of Pastinaca Sativa,a wild va- 
riety of the common parsnip, and belonging to the 
family Umbellifera. Some of the blooming umbels 
bent down near to the window sill, and when the sun 
shone on that side of the house, I noticed that a large 
number of Hymenopterous and Dipterous insects of 
different species visited these plants. This circum- 
stance recalled ‘St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature,’ in 
which he states that under similar circumstances he 
collected thirty species of insects that visited a plant 
in a single day. I think I collected a larger number, 
and had them all impaled on a slab of cork with com- 
mon tailor’s neédles. One day during the summer, 
Prof. Haldeman called in, saw them, and was delighted 
with them. He had not yet commenced collecting 
Hymenoptera. 

“He encouraged me to continue, and invited me 
down to see his collection of Coleoptera that had be- 
longed to Prof. Hentz, of Florida, which, I think, he 
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purchased from the estate, Prof. H. having died. 
On his next visit, he brought me three volumes of the 
‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ devoted to 
study, collection, history and habits of foreign insects. 
These he subsequently, with others, presented to 
me. These volumes I read ‘through and through,’ 
and they became as interesting to me as the most sen- 
sational novels. The poetry of fact far transcends 
tnat of fiction. At this time my collections were 
mainly in Hymenoptera and Diptera. My whole 
collection of Hymenoptera was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Prof. Henri de Saussen, a distinguished hy- 
menopterist, of Geneva, Europe, who gave me in 
exchange Coleoptera and books. What were not de- 
stroyed of the Diptera, at the instance of Prof. Halde- 
man, I presented to Baron Osten Sacken, of the Rus- 
sian Legation at Washington, D. C. Before I left 
Marietta I had turned my attention mainly to Coleop- 
tera, only incidentally to the other crders; and my first 
subject was obtained in this wise. A party of us had 
gone frog-fishing along the Chickies Creek, and after 
shooting a frog, I found it moved vigorously, although 
I had perfectly rid@led its head with fine shot. Ona 
closer examination I found the movement was made 
from the inside. On opening it I found that the stom- 
ach contained a living male ‘rhinoceros beetle’ (Xy- 
Jorictus). Perhaps ‘devil bug’ would be a more 
appropriate common name. This specimen formed 
the nucleus of my cabinet of Coleoptera, around 
which have gathered about ten shousand species, for- 
eign and domestic. In company with Prof. Halde- 
man, Dr. J. L. Le Conte, our most distinguished 
American coleopterist, frequently visited me, named 
many of my specimens, gave me catalogues and du- 
plicates of many of thir papers read before scientific 
associations, and through them also I was elected a 
corresponding member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. I also exchanged insects with them, in 
which they usually gave me much more—numerically, 
at least—than they received. 

“‘After Haldeman was elected to a Professorship in 
the Delaware College, he paid less attention to Ento- 
mology than formerly, and therefore he transferred his 
whole collection of Coleoptera to my custody, distrib- 
uting the other orders among different specialists. In 
1869 or thereabouts, I purchased the whole collection 
for about what the cases cost, and incorporated it with 
my own, so that I now possess all that remains of the 
Hentz and Haldeman collection of Coleoptera, some 
specimens of which were collected by the former 
probably sixty years ago. Collections of insects are 
very perishable things, and require the greatest atten- 
tion to keep them intact. Of the early collections of 
Say, the Melsheimers, Zigler, Harris, Peck and others, 
probably not a vestige remains, and their very existence 
seems a myth. I never knew a man so free, so open, 
so generous as Haldeman in his efforts to help others 
who manifested any disposition to help themselves. 
In his domestic habits he was singularly pure and un- 
sophisticated, so far as I knew him. True, he was a 
little abrupt, and a severe critic, but this grew out of 
his aversion to self-sufficient and superficial charlatan- 
ism. Some in our ‘Old Thespian’ did not like him, 
but they were generally among the illiterate, or those 
who were incapable of intellectual improvement. He 
meant to help them in his way, but they would not be 
helped, because he was only ‘Sam Haldeman.’ 

“Tf I have satisfactarily answered your inquiries, 

“T am, yours truly, 
“S. S. RATHVON.” 


Dr. JEFFERS said he had met Prof. Halde- 
man a few years ago at a meeting of the Na- 
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tional Association. Happening to take up a 
book from one of the tables, Dr. H. came up 
behind him and slapped him on the shoulder, 
asking if he cared for that sort of reading. It 
seemed rather free for a stranger, but before he 
had talked five minutes it was evident that he 
was profoundly versed in the subject. He in- 
troduced himself, and the acquaintance was 
continued. The speaker heartily endorsed 
what had been said of, the deceased. He was 
a great loss to this Association ; we need men 
who are so far above us, whose very presence 
inspires us to study subjects not immediately 
required by our daily work, but which enable 
us to do it more effectively. Dr. Haldeman was 
the first to bring to notice in America the system 
of Latin pronunciation, known as the Roman 
method, now adopted by the most progressive 
institutions in the country. He hoped his mem- 
ory would be kept before us, as an inspiration 
to help us teach more intelligently and more 
broadly. 

Dr. WICKERSHAM: I have been gratified by 
the tribute of the memorial paper, which did 
no more than justice to my deceased friend ; 
and could not permit the occasion to pass with- 
out an added word of personal tribute. I knew 
Dr. Haldeman intimately for thirty-five years, 
and our friendship continued unbroken through 
all that time. In my early experience in teach- 
ing, at the Marietta Academy, a gentleman 
called with his son, and desired especially that 
he should be taught Gernran. Finding that I 
did not know the language, he offered to give 
me lessons on days when there was no school ; 
and all I know of German I owe to his gener- 
osity; besides many lessons in science. He 
was always generous to young men; no one 
ever asked him for information who did not re- 
ceive it. I had access to his books, enjoyed 
his hospitality—indeed, I was there so much 
that I could almost say I lived with him. No 
bigger-hearted man lived than he—his alms- 
giving was known only to himself, but it was 
most generous, and many have lost a friend in- 
deed. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskeEy: I will add but a word 
to what has been so well said. Great as was 
his scholarship, no one was awed by it; there was 
an utter lack of pretension about him that never 
failed to impress those who knew so much less, 
and came to him for information. I never knew 
any one who possessed this characteristic in 
greater degree than Prof. Haldeman. Among 
boys he was as one of themselves. For years 
our school excursions in spring and fall have 
taken us to Chiques Rock, under the shadow of 
which he lived ; the boys swarmed over his at- 
tractive grounds, and he was glad to see them 
there, inviting us heartily to visit his extensive 
collection of curiosities which he took very great 
pleasure in exhibiting. These holiday visits 
seemed as delightful to him as to us. Under 
the gray head beat the boy-heart ; he was never 
old—he died young, though so famous. Such 
men cannot grow old. 

Prof. Geo. P. FuLTON, of Pittsburgh, then 
read the following paper in memory of Mr. 
Andrew Burtt: 
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ANDREW BURTT. 


In obedience to the request of the gentlemen of 
your Executive Committee, I have accepted the duty 
of making to your honorable body formal announce- 
ment of the death of Prof. Andrew Burtt, of the Ral- 
ston Public Schools, Pittsburgh, long and intimately 
known to you as one of the foremost educators in our 
state, and as one of the pioneers and founders of this 
Association. 

**?Mid all the pomp that decks these summer hills,” 
and the gladsome influences that attend our fraternal 
reunion here to-day, there comes a sadness in the real- 
ization that we see no longer in this assembly this vet- 
eran of our profession, who was ever wont with the 
rolling year to turn his footsteps hither, as to the shrine 
of his loftiest and most sacred inspirations; that the 
strong man who so lately towered amongst us is no 
more; that his kindly beaming eye has shrouded its 
fire forever, and that “the glistening night-dews now 
weep o’er his churchyard pillow.” 

The death of this eminent gentleman occurred at his 
residence in Pittsburgh, on the evening of the 3d of 
July, 1881. He had been prostrated by serious illness 
in the month of December, but had subsequently so 
far recovered as to be able to supervise to some extent 
the important duties of his position, when a more se- 
rious type of his disease was suddenly developed. 
The highest medical skill was invoked in vain to re- 
store his failing powers, and there, in the midst of his 
zealous and useful labors, this good man, who had 
served to make the wilderness of education in West- 
ern Pennsylvania to blossom as the rose ; this untiring 
champion of our profession, this benefactor of the 
poor, this friend ot humanity, amid the consoling min- 
istrations and kindly offices of relatives and friends, 
bade farewell to his earthly labors, and entered, we 
fondly trust, upon the enjoyment of their heavenly 
fruition. 

Andrew Burtt was born near the city of Pittsburgh, 
on the 17th of February, 1817. From a sketch of his 
life, compiled when he was a candidate for the Con- 
gressional honors of the 22d district in 1868, we learn 
that “his parents came to Allegheny county from New 
England. His father was a coal-miner, and met the 
fate of many who now follow that occupation, having 
been so badly injured by the falling of a roof of a mine 
that he became a cripple for the remainder of his life. 
His mother died when he was only six years old, and 
this fact, in connection with the crippled condition of 
his father, rendered him quite self-dependent, and 
compelled him to leave the scanty home for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a subsistence. At the age of nine he 
was employed in the coal mines, where he worked 
assiduously for two years. At the expiration of that 
period he secured employment on a farm in what is 
now Union township, Allegheny county, where he 
labored for five successive years, his employer allow- 
ing him to attend a country school during three 
months each winter. At the age of sixteen he was 
apprenticed to the trade of a glass-blower, which oc- 
cupation he followed until he arrived at the age of 
twenty-seven years.” 


It is remarked that but few glass-blowers in the city | 
were more skillful in their trade than Andrew Burtt. — 


“He was distinguished for the pride exhibited by him 
in his occupation, and the uniform satisfaction he gave 
to his employers. While working at his trade, Mr, 


Burtt improved his leisure hours to the uttermost in, 


prosecuting a course of profitable study, and while 
some of his companions spent their time in idle pleas- 
ures or frivolous pursuits, he found his highest enjoy- 
ment in the refining influences of such intellectual 
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circles as were accessible, or in an untiring pursuit of 
knowledge in the quiet seclusion of his homely study. 
’ The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

At the age of twenty-seven his health became fee- 
ble under the extraordinary exertions to which for 
several years he had subjected himself; and having de- 
monstrated his fitness for the position, he was tendered 
and accepted the Principalship of the Pennsylvania 
Public School. He continued in this position for 
seven years, acquitting himself most creditably as a 
teacher. He then taught one year in the school at 
Millersville, now known as the Thirteenth ward, and 
was then elected Principal of the Public School of the 
Fifth ward of Pittsburgh, where for thirty successive 
years he made his life illustrious by the most con- 
stant and self-denying labors in the work of that insti- 
tution. 

About that time he prepared and published a gram- 
mar of the English language, which soon attracted the 
attention and secured the approval of our most efficient 
teachers, and is now extensively used as a text book in 
the schools throughout this section of the state. 

In 1840 he organized in his own house the Birming- 
ham Literary Society, which is still famous in the an- 
nals of the neighborhood for having produced many 
independent and high-minded men, who well and 
faithfully served the best ‘interests of soeiety in their 
day and generation. 

In the year 1853 he organized the Fifth Ward 
School Lyceum, composed of ladies and gentlemen 
who had attended that school, many of whom are now 
remarkable in the community for their intellectual ac- 
quirements, the taste for which they concede to have 


been first. awakened by the fostering influences of this 
Society. : He was also a leading spirit in founding the 
Mechanics’ Lyceum of the South Side, which has 
been so fruitful in the social and mental improvement 
of the community in which it still lives and flourishes 


to the houor of his name. His enviable reputation 
for broad and thorough scholarship was then recog- 
nized by the best educated men of the state, and in 
1858 Jefferson College added his name to the long list 
she delighted to honor, by conferring upon him the de- 
gree of “ Master of Arts.” 

Many of the older members of this Association will 
here recall the days of yore when he was the central 
figure in all its convocations, and loomed up as the 
giant soul of every enterprise of “great pith or mo- 
. ment” that in any way affected our educational system. 
His strong prejudices, his love for the sentiments and 
predilections that sprang from his own fancy, and the 
unyielding tenacity with which he would battle when 
these eaglets of his eyrie were assailed, were marked 
features of his bold, unique, and original nature. 
There are records of grand forensic field-days in the 
archives of this Association when in the pride and 
strength of his early manhood he entered the lists as 
a debater on the questions that came up before the 
Association in the days of its first existence. 

How “he mocked at fear and was not affrighted, 
neither turned he back from the sword,” and yet, 
when all was over, and the strife of words had ceased, 
how noble and generous he ever was to those who 
had given him back scorn for scorn, and hurled upon 
him their missiles of invective for his own barbed 
arrows of ridicule and retort. But he parted with his 
ire when the gavel of adjournment fell, and vanquished 
the foe, who was still parrying his lance, with the 
irresistible bonhommie of his genial and magnanimous 
nature, 

He was always the first to greet ,the stranger upon 
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entering the ranks of service in the schools of our city. 
His counsel and advice were freely given to all who 
sought guidance of his wisdom and experience; his 
hospitable doors were always open for their welcome 
and cheer; and though himself the busiest man in all 
our ranks, and the one most frugal of time, he was 
ever punctual and constant in attendance upon our 
meetings, and seemed the happiest when giving his 
hours to that work which he had chosen for his voca 
tion and on which he ever bestowed his heartiest zeal 
and most earnest devotion. 

A most beautiful phase of character in Mr. Burtt 
was that he never forgot the toilers from whose ranks 
he sprung. They would write on his monument, 
“The Workingman’s Friend,” esteeming his life and 
actions in their cause as far “outshining the trophies 
of Miltiades.”’ 

Like Ulysses of old, he returned to bend the bow 
whenever their welfare was threatened, or when occa- 
sion was offered wherein, by voice or pen, he could 
advocate their rights, redress their wrongs, or lead 
them on and upward to higher planes of moral and 
social culture. 

He was essentially a man of the people; of them 
and from them; his instincts, his sympathies and affec- 
tions, were all with them; and his exertions and labors 
were all directed in their behalf. 

But— 

“Why mourn ye that our aged friend is dead? 

Ye are not sad tosee the gathered grain, 

Nor when their mellowed fruits the orchards cast, 

Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened mast. 
Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 

His glowing course, rejoicing earth and sky 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 

Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smile of his departure spread 
O’er the warm-colored heaven and ruddy mountain head. 
And I am glad that he has lived so long, 

And glad that he has gone to his reward; 
Nor can I deem that ‘Nature did him wrong 

Softly to disengage the vital chord ; 

For when his hand grew palsied, and his eye 

Dark with the mists of age, z¢ was his time to die.”’ 

Prof. LucKEy: I expected to leave this sub- 
ject to others, but cannot refrain from a few 
words. The deceased was my friend, and like 
all who labored with him, I learned to love 
him. Those who knew him best loved him 
most—those who knew his inner life most 
deeply respected him. After an active life of 
between thirty and forty years, no one has a 
word to say against his life and character. He 
was one of the grandest, noblest men with 
whom it was ever my pleasure to associate— 
and in many respects one of the most remark- 
able. His punctuality was a marked charac- 
teristic—at every teacher’s meeting, at every 
committee session, he was sure to be present. 
When his funeral ceremonies were delayed for 
an hour, it was the general remark that it was 
the first time Andrew Burtt was ever known to 
be late. While we who were nearest him will 
feel his loss the most, this Association has lost 
in him a valuable member, and the cause of 
popular education a steadfast friend. 

Supt. S. A. BAER, of Reading, read a paper 
in memory of J. S. ERMENTROUT as follows: 

JOHN S. ERMENTROUT. 

MR. PRESIDENT: I am glad for the opportunity of 
saying a few words in memory of my old friend and 
co-laborer, Prof. John S. Ermentrout, of the Keystone 
State Normal School. In making these remarks I am 
not unmindful of the character of my theme; for Prof. 
Ermentrout was no ordinary man, He was possessed 
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of a brilliant intellect, and was one of the foremost 
educators of the State. Especially in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania he was a most important factor. I learned to 
know him when, as county superintendent, he, for the 
first time, visited the school I attended. He granted 
me my first license for teaching. While he was teach- 
ing in Maxatawny Seminary I was one of his pupils; 
and later, when principal of the Keystone State 
Normal School, I was associated with him as one of 
his assistants. I also had the honor of being his suc- 
cessor as county superintendent of Berks, which posi- 
tion he had filled with great acceptability to all parties 
interested. In view of this long association, both 
personal and official, I cannot recount the events of his 
life without emotion, especially since his death 
occurred so suddenly and unexpectedly, and, as it 
were, in the prime of his life, and since but so re- 
cently I with my own hands assisted in laying him in 
his last resting place. 

John Silvis Ermentrout. son of William Ermentrout, 
was born at Womelsdorf, Berks county, September 7, 
1827. He was one of ten children, and the oldest of 
seven sons. When about two years of age, his parents 
moved to Reading, where he attended the parochial 
schools and the old Reading Academy. At an early 
age he entered Marshall College, at Mercersburg, 
Franklin county, from which he graduated with dis- 
tinction in 1845. After graduation he was appointed 
tutor in the college, while at the same time he pursued 
his studies in the theological seminary connected 
therewith. He graduated also from the seminary and 
was ordained a minister of the Reformed church. 
Subsequently he was called to a pastorate at Norris- 
town. He served this congregation for a number of 
years, and tendered his resignation three times before 
it was accepted. In 1859 he returned to Reading and 
opened a select school, which he conducted until the 
following year, when he was elected county superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Berks county, over 
three worthy competitors. 

Prof. Ermentrout was peculiarly fitted for this office. 
He was, so to say, “‘to the manor born,” and accom- 
plished much for the schools of his county. By mov- 
ing among the people in his peculiar suave and easy 
way, he did much to reconcile them to the free schools. 
In 1867 the township that had held out longest 
against the free schools, wheeled into line by electing 
six directors, according to the requirements of the 
law. During his term of office, also, the teachers’ 
wages were advanced with some degree of satisfaction. 
In 1860 the average salary paid to teachers was $21.75; 
in 1869 it was $32.15. 

But the erection of a State Normal School in Berks 
county was the one thing his heart most desired. To 
accomplish this he used all his official and personal 
influence. Maxatawny Seminary, a flourishing school 
in the hands of Prof. H. R. Nicks, served as the 
means to carry out this project. In this school he 
taught and for it worked most assiduously, until the 
erection of the Keystone State Normal School was as- 
sured. 

To show how his heart was wrapped up in the suc- 
cess of this school we quote from an address he deliv- 
ered in May, 1866, to the convention of school 
directors, when he had been elected to the office of 
county superintendent for the third time. After 
thanking the convention for the honor conferred, and 
inviting their attention to the wants of the county, he 
closed as follows : 

“ After all, gentlemen, what we most need at this 
particular time, is an establishment for the professional 
instruction and training of teachers, in which they may 
have opportunity for the acquirement not only of mere 
book knowledge, but also of the theory and practice 
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of teaching. I take pleasure in informing you that 
the Keystone Normal School, now nearly fini<hed, is 
expressly designed to meet the educational want: of 
our County. * * * We commend this institution 
to your favor and patronage,and can assure you that 
in it your sons and daughters will be educated in ac- 
cordance with their orizinal character and in strict 
compliance with the demands of a sound Christian 
morality.” 

The establishment of the Keystone State Normal 
School is due to Prof. Frmentrout more than to any 
other one individual. It is the crowning work of his 
administration. He was elected its first principil in 
1866, and held that position until 1871, when he re- 
signed and became a convert to the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Subsequently he was engaged for 
awhile as editor of a Catholic weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished in Baltimore, and the following year he was 
professor of Latin and Rhetoric in the college of St. 
Charles Borromeo, near Philadelphia. 

In 1873, the trustees of the Keystone State Normal 
School created for him the position of * Mental Sci- 


ence and Belles Lettres,” and invited him to return, | 


He refurned as it were to his first love, the Kevstone, 
and there spent the last years of his life in usefulness 
and in honor. His work in this institution has been 
of incalculable value. In his particular department 
he had few equals in the State. Besides, he was a lin- 
gui-t and a historian, aud a most efficient teacher. 
He was exceedingly interesting in conversation. and 
could excellently entertain any one, in whatever 
calling in life. He was always a special favorite 
at county institutes, and his lectures, sparkling with 
wit and good sense, never failed in being both inter- 
esting and profitable. 

Prof. Ermentrout was never married, yet he was 
most fondly attached to his family and home. During 
the many years that he taught tn the Normal School 
at Kutztown, he would regularly visit his parents two 
and three times a month. As he grew older his love 
of home seemed to grow stronger. His vacations 
were regularly spent at home. 

Accordingly, with his usual custom, he left the 
Normal at the close of school last June, and returned 
to Reading. Here he could be seen walking along in 
his quiet and unobtrusive way. His evenings he 
would always spend at home with his mother. 

It was on the morning of the 21st of July last, at 
about five o’clock, that he was called to rest from his 
labors. He had been sick for but little over a week. 
Very few persons knew of his illness. In fact, it was 
not considered dangerous until the evening before his 
death, when the symptoms became alarming. Toward 
midnight he was successfully aroused from an uncon- 
scious state and received the last rites of his church. 
Shortly after midnight he was again aroused to bi‘ his 
mother good-night, after which he sank again into an 
unconscious state, from which he nevermore awoke in 
this world. 

Prof. Ermentrout was possessed of many good 
qualities. He was kind-hearted and an exceedingly 
genial companion. He had a large share of the old- 
fashioned German Gemuethlichkeit, and was retired in 
his manners, and of a pious disposition. But the 
greatest of all his virtues was his devotion to his aged 
mother, who is now some seventy odd years old, and 
for some time has been a widow. It was his pleasure 
to be with her and to lighten the burdens of her old 
age. No matter how great, no matter how excellent, 
he may have been in other respects, his filial affection 
is unquestionably the brightest jewel that sparkles in 
his diadem to-day. . 

This sketch, however, remains incomplete unless due 
mention is madé of his work that was peculiarly 
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characteristic. Prof. Ermentrout was a Pennsylvania 
German, and a representative man among them. He 
must always receive the credit of being the first to as- 
sert, both at home and abroad, the rights and excel- 
lencies of his people. From the earliest times, the 
Pennsylvania Germans were misrepresented and 
abused. Some even called them ignorant boors, at 
educational meetings. Prof. Ermentrout boldly re- 
futed the charges, and hurled back the insults into the 
faces of those who uttered them. At the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association at Reading, in 1863, 
he defended his people in the following eloquent 
terms: 

“Many of them settled in every county of Pennsyl- 
vania, and were mainly instrumental in founding and 
building up some of the most flourishing portions of 
the state. With the Puritan of the North and the 
cavalier of the South, they fought the battles of our 
earlier history. The sweat of their brows has fertilized 
the soil of the country; the light of their genius has 
illuminated the councils of the nation.” 

Another characteristic of Prof. Ermentrout as an 
educator was his so-called conservatism. He was not 
given to riding hobbies. ‘ When most of our educators 
went wild on mental arithmetic, on object lessons, and 
on oral grammar, he kept his balance; and time has 
shown that he was right. We all remember the very 
able paper on compulsory education he read before 


this body three years ago. Those were his convic-’ 


tions—that is, that the State should not interfere with 
the sacred rights and duties of the family, that to put 
the State above the family would do violence to the 
morals of the country. The time may come when in 
this he will also be vindicated. 

But I would be faithless as a friend were I to omit 
that one fact of his life, which to him was the most 
important. I refer to his conversion to the Catholic 
faith. Many people wondered at this step. I can 
only say, and I was one of the few of his friends to 
whom he would speak on the subject, that I believe 
he followed his convictions. He claimed the Ameri- 
can privilege of worshiping God according to the 
dicta¥és of his conscience, and he accorded the same 
to others He would often say, “On religious matters, 
I wish to be left alone. I have my soul to save, and 
you yours. Every one must do the best he can.” He 
loved his church, he died in her faith. and in accord- 
ance with her solemn rites he was buried. 

On Monday, July 25, his funeral took place. The 
services consisted of the impressive ceremonies of 
high mass and office for the dead, and were at- 
tended by a large concourse of people, of all creeds 
and denominations. Many of his former pupils from 
all parts of Berks and adjoining counties were pres- 
ent. After the solemn requiem had been sung and the 
body consecrated for the grave, his church said, “ Let 
him rest in peace,” We repeat, ‘‘Let him rest in 
peace.” He has gone to his reward. The many pu- 
pils that during his life-time sat at his feet remain as 
witnesses of his work. 

Dr. SCHAEFFER: As a fitting close to these 
memorial exercises for our departed friends, I 
have some resolutions to offer for adoption; but 
first I will say a word relative to my colleague, 
whose remains I assisted to lay in their last 
resting-place, on my way to this session. My 
relations to Prof. Ermentrout were peculiar. It 
was he who first led me, his pupil, to appreciate 
the beauties of Homer. Later, when I taught 
under him as Principal, it was natural that the 
pupil should be loyal to his old teacher. But 
when still later our positions were reversed, it 
was a truly noble nature that made the :acher 
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loyal to the pupil. Yet in the years that I have 
been Principal, no head of an institution ever 
had a more loyal and steadfast colleague than 
Ihad in him. His real greatness lay not in his 
scholarship—though that was great enough to 
make itself respected wherever it was known, 
and there was perhaps no teacher in the com- 
mon schools of Pennsylvania with more talent 
than that quiet, modest man—it was in his 
moulding influence upon his fellow-men. 
Many of his pupils owe their stock in trade 
of ideas to him, and are living monuments to 
his genius. He daily touched strings that will 
vibrate in eternity. 

Dr. HicBEE: Prof. Ermentrout was one of 
the first Pennsylvanians I ever knew. In 1846 
he helped me with a difficult passage in Tertul- 
lian, and after that we had many a theological 
controversy. He was remarkable for keen zxs- 
thetic taste, and I judge it was that which car- 
ried him into the Roman Catholic church. Of 
his sincerity no one who knew him can doubt. 

Dr. SCHAEFFFR then offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted by a rising 
vote: 

WHEREAS, By sad dispensations of all-wise Provi- 
dence, Prof. S. S. Haldeman of Chiques, Prof. Andrew 
Burtt of Pittsburgh, and Prof. J. S. Ermentrout of 
Kutztown, have been removed from the scenes of 
earth to another world; therefore, 

Resolved (1), That in the death of each one of 
these the State Association loses a brilliant member, 
the profession of teaching an earnest and successful 
representative, and the common school system an ar- 
dent friend and supporter, 

Resolved (2), That we extend our warmest sympa- 
thies to their surviving relatives, and to the many 
pupils who studied under them, and that we bid them, 
while mourning over their loss, to look to the great 
Teacher, to Jesus the Saviour who conquered death, 
and brought life and immortality to light. 

Supt. Luckey offered the following, which 
was adopted : 

WHEREAS, We have learned that Dr. Geo. P. 
Hays has been called to another field of labor in the 
distant West, which will deprive us of his genial 
companionship and most valuable services in the 
cause of education ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the warmest wishes of the teachers 
of Pennsylvania go with him to his new field of labor 
and that we will always remember with pleasure his 
warm-hearted fellowship and his cheering and elo- 
quent advocacy of every measure conducive to the 
welfare of our society. We bid him God speed, as 
with the Star of Empire he westward takes his way. 


The Committee on Resolutions made the fol- 
lowing report: . 

1. Resolved, That as representatives of the educa- 
tional forces of this Commonwealth, convened in the 
spirit of professional inquiry and progress, to review 
the past and take counsel for the future, we express 
our deep gratification at the eminent success of this 
meeting—one of the largest and most enthusiastic in 
the history of this Association, and one unsurpassed in 
its substantial contributions to our cause. 

2. Resolved, That while we are conscious of the 
serious defects existing in our schools, yet we think 
we can see the evidence of an earnest effort which is 
being made to remedy them; and that despite the fire 
of criticism which has been opened upon our work, 
real progress has been made during the past school 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


IN some communities the want of an appreciation | music would be speechless from ignorance if cal 
- 


Selfishness, impo- | upon to define gamut! how many would almost swoo 
yet, notwithstanding 
is quite inexcusable, 
- 1S Sometimes due to 
of the company as a signal for loud conver r to the depressed 
uproarious laughter. When she has finished, it woul r elated « ition mind. Grief is often soon- 
often be difficult for many of the company to tel liv irity Best controlled by 
whether she had played the “ Danube Waltz wr | a plaintive o But, after all, that which influences 


ot music is made very appar nt. 
liteness and clownishness, are often manifest 
unpardonable degree when a young lady 


the piano. The first note struck is taken by the 


t 
“Yankee Doodle.’”’ Common civility should, in t nusical taste, ! ind of taste, most is educat 
parlor or in the concert hall, require | lime and the 

ful attention. We are aware that the numl le and 

and even tenth-rate musicians in the world l chool . , _ children should be instruc 
Many young ladies who consider themselve lepts ed in mu Correct taste in music flings 

in the art of music seem to regard a discord f all that is beautiful, 1 
factory as a chord. How many “ profi | 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 
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{How dear to this heart 
*|) The or-chard, the mead - ow, 
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t moss-covered bucket I h 
often at noon, when return¢ 
ind it the source of an exquisite pleasure, Nota full I blet could tempt me to leave it, 
he purest and sweetest that nature can yield filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
vy ardent [ seized it, with hands that were glowii And now, far | from the loved habitation, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell > tear of regret wil rusively swell, 
[hen soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
{nd dripping with coolness, it rose from the w nd sighs for the bucket that hung in the well; 
: old oaken bucket, the iron-hound bucket, | The old oaken |} et, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. he moss-co1 ucket which hangs in the well. 





